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Coming т 
the August 
AIA Journal 


The 1964 Convention 

The entire issue will be devoted 
to a recap of the St Louis proceed- 
ings: the professional program, in- 
cluding discussion periods, the busi- 
ness sessions and related events. 


Highlights from St Louis 

Meanwhile, we offer this capsule 
report of the 96th convention— 
total registration, 2,500; corporate 
members, nearly 1,000—which is 
winding up its affairs as we go to 
press. 


ELECTIONS: The new slate of of- 
ficers consists of Arthur Gould 
Odell Jr, Faia, Charlotte, NC, Presi- 
dent; Morris Ketchum Jr, FAIA, 
New York City, First Vice Presi- 
dent and President-Designate; Rex 
W. Allen, San Francisco, William 
W. Eshbach Fata, Philadelphia, and 
Hugh Stubbins Fala, Cambridge, 
Mass, Vice Presidents; Oswald H. 
Thorson, Waterloo, Iowa, Secre- 
tary; and Robert F. Hastings FAIA, 
Detroit, Treasurer (completing a 
two-year term). 

The College of Fellows elected 
С. Holmes Perkins, rata, Dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Fine Arts, as its new 
Chancellor. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS: The delegates 
defeated the no-citizenship require- 
ment for corporate membership, 
but approved a resolution which 
allows the Executive Committee or 
the Board of Directors to waive the 
citizenship requirement “when fair- 
ness and the best interests of the 
Institute would best be served by 
so doing.” Also approved: the re- 
vised Standards of Professional 
Practice. 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM: Senator 
Harrison Williams of New Jersey 
was unable to address the conven- 
tion, due to the necessity of re- 
maining in Washington to vote on 
the Civil Rights Bill. But the other 
speakers who explored the theme 
of "The City Visible and Invisible" 
drew large numbers throughout the 
three sessions. And 450 conven- 
tion-goers attended the five work- 
shops on the final afternoon. 
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How wood windows 


can help you achieve 


flexibility in design 


The past twenty years have reflected the chang- 
ing mood of America's taste in home design. 
New ideas in living have triggered new ideas 
in architecture, and vice versa. The trend to- 
wards functional design, without sacrifice of 
practical and aesthetic considerations will un- 
doubtedly continue. 

This has posed problems to architects, con- 
fronted often with the frustrating necessity of 
specifying existing components. In many cases 
a desired effect or feature has had to give way 
to accommodate a fixed measurement, or to 
accept a standardized part. 


How can wood windows help? 

Wood windows possess not only the virtue of 
functional utility and traditional acceptance, 
but complete flexibility. This flexibility relates 
not only to size and shape but also to design. 


There are literally hundreds of styles and 
sizes available, permitting almost unlimited ex- 
pression of total home design. Virtually any 
architectural consideration can easily be accom- 
modated with wood windows, because, in a 
sense every wood window is a custom window. 


Wood windows — a small consideration, per- 
haps, in your total picture — but decidedly a 
helpful one. 


Monarch is the world's largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of metal weatherstrip, and produces solely for 
leading window and door manufacturers and. dis- 
tributors. We are proud to be a part of America's 
largest industry, the building industry. 


Monarch Plastics Corp., a newly acquired, wholly 
owned subsidiary, announces that research, design, 
and engineering counsel on plastic building materi- 
als is available upon request. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 
6333 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis 33, Missouri Ф 
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The Editor’s Page 


. on which you will read only what the Editor 
currently thinks—not Institute opinions or policies 


The President Speaks 


We have all been aware of the late President 
Kennedy’s great interest in the physical appearance 
of his country, as are we all. But President Johnson 
had said nothing to indicate that he was going to 
follow Mr Kennedy’s lead in such matters. On top 
of that, the Pennsylvania Avenue Council’s report 
seemed to have been held back. However, all that is 
cleared up now: The President has spoken and the 
Council has reported (see p 10). Following are ex- 
cerpts from the President's "Great Society" address 
at the University of Michigan on May 22: 


I want to talk to you today about three places 
where we can begin to build the Great Society—in 
our cities, in our countryside and in our classrooms. 
Many of you will live to see the day, perhaps fifty 
years from now, when there will be four hundred 
million Americans; four-fifths of them in urban areas. 
In the remainder of this century urban population will 
double, city land will double, and we will have to 
build homes, highways and facilities equal to all those 
built since this country was first settled. So in the next 
forty years we must rebuild the entire urban United 
States. 

Aristotle said, "Меп come together in cities in 
order to live, but they remain together in order to 
live the good life." 

It is harder and harder to live the good life in 
American cities today. The catalog of ills is long: 
There is the decay of the centers and the despoiling 
of the suburbs. There is not enough housing for 
our people or transportation for our traffic. Open 
land is vanishing and old landmarks are violated. 
Worst of all, expansion is eroding the precious and 
time-honored values of community with neighbors 
and communion with nature. The loss of these values 
breeds loneliness and boredom and indifference. Our 
society will never be great until our cities are great. 
Today the frontier of imagination and innovation is 
inside those cities, and not beyond their borders. 
New experiments are already going on. It will be the 
task of your generation to make the American city 
a place where future generations will come, not only 
to live but to live the good life. 

A second place where we begin to build the 
Great Society is in our countryside. We have always 
prided ourselves on being not only America the strong 
and America the free, but America the beautiful. 
Today that beauty is in danger. The water we drink, 
the food we eat, the very air that we breathe, are 
threatened with pollution. Our parks are over- 
crowded. Our seashores overburdened. Green fields 
and dense forests are disappearing. 

A few years ago we were greatly concerned 
about the Ugly American. Today we must act to 
prevent an Ugly America. 
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For once the battle is lost, once our natural 
splendor is destroyed, it can never be recaptured. 
And once man can no longer walk with beauty or 
wonder at nature, his spirit will wither and his 
sustenance be wasted. 

A third place to build the Great Society is in the 
classrooms of America. There your children’s lives 
will be shaped. Our society will not be great until 
every young mind is set free to scan the farthest 
reaches of thought and imagination. We are still far 
from that goal. Today, eight million adult Americans 
—more than the entire population of Michigan—have 
not finished five years of school. Nearly twenty mil- 
lion have not finished eight years of school. Nearly 
fifty-four million—more than one-quarter of all 
America—have not even finished high school. 

Each year more than 100,000 high schcol grad- 
uates, with proved ability, do not enter college be- 
cause they cannot afford it. And if we cannot educate 
today’s youth, what will we do in 1970 when elemen- 
tary school enrollment will be five million greater 
than 1960? High school enrollment will rise by five 
million; college enrollment will increase by more 
than three million, In many places, classrooms are 
overcrowded and curricula are outdated. Most of our 
qualified teachers are underpaid, and many of our 
paid teachers are unqualified. So we must give every 
child a place to sit and a teacher to learn from. 
Poverty must not be a bar to learning, and learning 
must offer an escape from poverty. 

But more classrooms and more teachers are not 
enough. We must seek an educational system which 
grows in excellence as it grows in size. This means 
better training for our teachers. It means preparing 
youth to enjoy their hours of leisure as well as their 
hours of labor. It means exploring new techniques of 
teaching, to find new ways to stimulate the love of 
learning and the capacity for creation. 

These are three of the central issues of the Great 
Society. While our government has many programs 
directed at those issues, I do not pretend that we have 
the full answer to those problems. But I do promise 
this: We are going to assemble the best thought and 
the broadest knowledge from all over the world to 
find those answers for America. I intend to establish 
working groups to prepare a series of White House 
conferences and meetings on the cities, on natural 
beauty, on the quality of education and on other 
emerging challenges. And from these meetings and 
from this inspiration and from these studies we will 
begin to set our course toward the Great Society. 


Here ends the relevant portion of President 
Johnson’s memorable address. May it mark the open- 
ing of a new phase in our national life and national 
opportunity—and maybe this President too will push 
for a Department of Urban Affairs, as did his 
predecessor! 
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Specs call for fireproofing 2 


Call on the services of our field staff — technical 
men who will bring you the skills and experience 
of practical engineers and application specialists. 


Your local B-E-H approved spray contractor can 
also be extremely helpful in supplying you with 
product information and estimates on jobs in the 
planning stage. 


Write us for the name of the con- 
tractor located nearest you. 


E Ask about other B-E-H Spray-On Products . . . 


UNI-COUSTIC Acoustical Material and UNI-THERM Thermal Insulation 
BALDWIN - EHRET - HILL, INC. 
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1107 Breunig Avenue E Trenton, N.J. 08602 


At work т Roanoke: 
THE (Aymstrong 
LUMINAIRE CEILING SYSTEM 


Here, the first totally integrated ceiling system 
cost $1.50 per sq. ft. less than a conventional 
acoustical ceiling with recessed lighting. 


Increased efficiency is an obvious advantage of a ceiling that inte- 
grates lighting, air distribution and acoustical control. Not so obvi- 
ous is the fact that Luminaire can also achieve significant savings. 

Take the new Magic City Ford showroom in Roanoke, Va., for 
example. Luminaire cost $1.50 sq. ft. less than acoustical tile with 
recessed lights; 43¢ sq. ft. less than acoustical tile with surface- 
mounted lights; 3¢ sq. ft. less than a luminous ceiling with no acous- 
tical control. (All three alternative ceilings required separate air- 
distribution systems. ) 

The architect chose Luminaire primarily for its cost advantage, 
and because it provides the striking appearance and dramatic light- 
ing he wanted for a showroom of new automobiles. 

There were other reasons, too. Luminaire delivers uniform, draft- 
free air. Each 50” module is its own light and air-distribution source. 
All components are available from one supplier. Installation is fast. 
Maintenance is virtually nil: air movement through the ceiling 
makes it, in effect, self-cleaning. 

Here, the system is designed to maintain 130 footcandles. In other 
installations, it can provide from 50 to well over 200 footcandles— 
with lower wattages than conventional lighting. 

Horizontal ceiling panels allow the system’s adaptation to any size 
or shape room. At Magic City Ford, the system is installed on differ- 
ent planes to conform to the shape of steel frames. Because it can 
accommodate ceiling-high partitions, the system offers limitless 
layout flexibility. Further design variation is possible with the new 
B-48 modification. (This system achieves an open, folded-plate 
effect; creates continuous bands of light.) For complete information 
on both systems, write to Armstrong, 4207 Sage St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Magic City Ford Corporation, Roanoke, Virginia. 

President: Mr. Harry G. Johnson, Roanoke, Virginia. 
Architect: ]. Garry Clay, A. I. A., Roanoke, Virginia. 

General Contractor: J. M. Turner & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Virginia. 
Ceiling Systems Contractor: Shields, Inc., Roanoke, Virginia. 


(Armstrong CEILING SYSTEMS 


Octagon Observer 


News and commentary from Headquarters and afield 


PLANNING / Pennsylvania Avenue, at Last 


The grand plan for Pennsylvania Avenue, upon 
which the President's Council has been laboring for 
eighteen months, was finally released for publication 
May 31—and it is a stunner. In its own words: 


The Avenue, as the nation’s ceremonial way, should 
have a special character: 

A boulevard deep in trees, with a rich pavement 
like a welcoming carpet, its broad sidewalks stepped 
up in three stages like a grandstand designed for view- 
ing parades and celebrations for the guests of the 
Republic and for participating in the triumphs and 
tragedies of the American people. 

The Avenue should do honor to its lofty destinations: 

An Avenue looking squarely toward the great 
dome of the Capitol, leading unmistakably to the foot 
of it, arriving there in a spacious plaza, alongside a 
reflecting pool in which by day and night the dome 
would be mirrored, . . . An Avenue climaxed at the 
other end by a great National Square opening vistas 
to a splendid new White House Gate, to be flanked 
on its left by a wall of trees and on its right by the 
graceful Treasury colonnade, all this made visible 
from far down the Avenue. The square of which the 
Gate forms the terminal side is to be a true square— 
not another park but a popular gathering place truly 
urban and truly national. 


The Council realized from the beginning that 
the desired result could not be obtained simply by 
developing a facade for the north side of the Avenue 
—it was a far more complex problem than that. 
Obviously it would necessitate extending its plan into 
the areas backing up the Avenue frontage, particu- 
larly to the north—which the Council courageously 
did not hesitate to do. 


Model illustrates four new or revised open spaces 
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Following are a few of the major accomplish- 
ments of the plan as proposed by the Council: 
* It creates а proper focus at the Capitol end, with 
а stepped walkway leading from the terminal circle 
up the hill to the Capitol 
* ]t improves the setting for the Capitol from the 
Mall vista by introducing a huge reflecting pool, 
which is over the proposed freeway tunnel 
* It opens up a vista to the north to the old City 
Hall and the handome red brick Pension Building 


Proposed reflecting pool transverse to the Mall 


+ It vastly improves and encloses the sprawling inter- 
section at Constitution Avenue, by passing Constitu- 
tion under Pennsylvania, thus also creating a proper 
setting for the street front of the National Gallery 

- Throughout the entire course of the Avenue, it 
eliminates dozens of awkward little triangles, loops 
and quadrangles formed by L'Enfant's diagonals 

* It creates a minor transverse axis across the Mall, 
giving proper emphasis to the monumental Archives 
Building and an approach to the old Robert Mills 
Patent Office, which will soon become the National 
Portrait Gallery; this also serves to tie the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue zone to the downtown retail core 

+ It creates the space for the National Square by 
demolishing two blocks of existing buildings, includ- 
ing two hotels, two major office buildings and the 
city’s only full-size conventional legitimate theater— 
it is hoped, of course, that these facilities will be 
replaced in the new northern triangle area 

* Since the White House cannot be seen from the 
Avenue, the Treasury Building is in effect brought 
forward to substitute for it visually, forming the north 
side of a new formal forecourt to the White House, 
approached through а new ceremonial gate on the 
west side of the Square 


* It creates a new northern triangle of Federal, Di 
trict and private buildings, interspersed with plazas 
and courts; E Street is depressed completely for 
through traffic with pedestrian ways over it, F and G 
Streets are for pedestrians only 


* It calls for the completion of the Federal Triangle 
and the formal landscaping of its Grand Plaza 

* It provides for parking 10,000 cars under the en- 
tire northern triangle, the National Square and the 
Grand Plaza. 

All this formation and much more is set forth 
in a very handsome 10'4"x12'4" two-color illus- 
trated clothbound book, which may be purchased by 
mail by sending $3.75 to the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, DC. Cont'd on p 70 
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IMIS ENIIRMELY 


NEW 


HARDWARE PRODUCT =. 


Norton Uni-trol Unitized door control 
performs all five door control functions 


For the first time a single unit has been designed to assure complete coordinated door 
control. By combining all five door control functions into a single product you have a 
clean, uncluttered appearance at the door. You also have simplified specifications, only 
one product to specify. It’s even non-handed to facilitate application and installation. 


Ask your Norton representative to show you a sample of Norton Unitized Door Control. Or write for Manual U 


COMPLETE COORDINATION OF ALL F/VE DOOR CONTROL F TIONS 


(1) Cushions the (2) Stops (3) Holds the (4) Closes (5) Regulates 
opening of the door door open the door closing and 
the door latch speeds 


At alm 
hydraulic 5 

in the sho У $ Кє 

mounted to th 5 > n e by г and-pin 

plate. Opening mo- о ) he -trol fore- ppli 

mentum is absorbed € 


NORTON’ UNITIZED DOOR CONTROL 2372 Meyer Road. Bensenville, Illinois 


Letters 


A Tribute to Ned 


EDITOR, AIA Journal: 

As one who has the privilege of honorary mem- 
bership of the АТА may I be allowed to pay my small 
tribute to the memory of my old friend Ned Purves. 
We had the opportunity of meeting on several oc- 
casions both in Washington and London and were 
in frequent correspondence over the years when he 
was Executive Director of the AIA and I was Sec- 
retary of the RIBA. He was always completely help- 
ful and understanding whenever I sought his advice 
and guidance. Many of the problems affecting archi- 
tects and architectural institutions аге common to 
both sides of the Atlantic, and from time to time we 
exchanged our experiences and thoughts to the 
mutual advantages of both our memberships—(or 
so I like to think). 

Ned was a delightful host and I valued his 
friendship very highly. It is sad that he did not live 
longer to enjoy his retirement from the cares of 
office which he fulfilled with such distinction. 

CYRIL D. SPRAGG, HON ARIBA, HON AIA 
Ashford, Middlesex, England 


Designing for fety 


EDITOR, AJA Journal: 

Since the article by Lyndon Welch мл in the 
January issue regarding responsibility for safety 
merely poses the problem, I conclude you are inter- 
ested іп opinions. 

We cannot clearly define all facets of our lives. 
We cannot draw a clear line of demarcation which 
locates a separate area of responsibility for the archi- 
tect, the builder, the building department and the 
individual. To be most objective, the last named is 
really the most responsible. A tissue-paper structure 
will not burn if extreme caution is practiced but a 
rip-roaring fire can be started in a so-called fireproof 
structure by someone who likes to smoke in bed 

Each instance has to be judged on the basis of 
its merits. Owners and builders have a tendency to 
provide the absolute minimum required by law. I 
designed a two-story motel with an outside staircase 
on one end of the corridor. The owner-builder ada- 
mantly refused to put it in and got the building de- 
partment to approve it without the stairs leaving a 
dead-end corridor which, in my opinion, was un- 
safe. New York City will require the fireproofing of 
steel which suburban codes do not insist upon. To 
get a local client to fireproof such steel when not re- 
quired is a hopeless task. 

From the above instances it is obvious that you 
would have to judge each case on its own merits. 
For his own protection the architect should avoid 
all designs which are obviously sources of danger 

LEON ROSENTHAL AIA 
Babylon, NY 


Application Details 


for Series 4010 SMOOTHEE” door closer 
shown on opposite page 
(See diagrams below) 


1 In corners a ‘‘Smoothee” takes less space 
than most doorknobs between door and wall 
2 Closer as shown in photo allows door to 
open 140°. It could be mounted on a Мо. 
4010-11 bracket (diagram) allowing 180° 
opening 

З Arm of “Smoothee” is formed to avoid 
conflict with almost any trim 

4 Joints in arm and shoe make it easy to 
vary height of shoe as needed for beveled 
trim 

5 Power of closer may be increased or de 
creased by reversing position of shoe and/or 
varying spring adjustment 


Comprehensive brochure on request—no 
obligation or see Sweet's '64, Section 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., 


Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 
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Modern Door Control Бу 


LCN 
SMOOTHEE® Door Closers 


Indianapolis Motor Speedway Motel 
Speedway, Indiana 


Daggett, Naegele & Associates, Inc. 
Architects 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Application Details on Opposite Page 


PPG makes 
Glass 
Conditioning 

a workable 
concept with the 
most complete 
range of 

glass products 
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The glass you select has a signifi- 
cant and measurable effect on the 
interior of your building. And it 
will have a direct bearing on heat- 
ing, air conditioning and lighting 
requirements. Each exposure of 
every building presents a different 
environmental control situation. 
Each exposure may require a dif- 
ferent glass. 

Only PPG offers you a selection 
of 25 vision area glass products, 
each with individual performance 
characteristics to meet a given sit- 
uation. Considerations of site, cli- 
mate and orientation will deter- 


mine which combination of glass 
products offers the most suitable 
properties to effectively control so- 
lar glare and heat. For further infor- 
mation on PPG products for Glass 
| Conditioning, consult the PPG Ar- 
chitectural Representative nearest 
you. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, 632 Fort Duquesne Boule- 
| vard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 15222. 


*Service Mark 


` PPG makes the 
glass that makes 
(LG) the difference 
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Glass 
Conditioning 


a new concept for increasing 


indoor comfort through 
selective use of glass 


PPG PRODUCTS FOR GLASS CONDITIONING 


Maximum Visible Light 
Heat Gain Transmittance Shading 


(BTU/hr./sq. ft.) 96 Coefficient 
HEAT AND GLARE REDUCING 
Regular Plate Glass м 200 88 .93 
(For Comparison) %" 190 87 .87 
y 180 85 83 
Solargray® 14" 150 42 .67 
ж" 130 28 58 
у" 115 19 50 
Solarbronze® м" 150 51 -67 
зе" 130 38 58 
y 115 29 50 
Solex® уд" 150 75 67 
ya" 130 64 58 
GLARE REDUCING 
Clear Sheet Glass ha" 89 .96 
Graylite™ 31 ye" 31 78 
Graylite 61 ле" 61 91 
Graylite 56 hz" 56 .88 
Graylite 14 Tjaa" 14 .67 
Graylite 52 м" 52 85 


HIGH PERFORMANCE (Insulating, Heat апа Glare Reducing) 
All Twindow products have а U factor of ‚6 


% % 24 24 81ND 


Clear Twindow® 170 77 .80 
LHR™ Clear Twindow 120 43 55 
LHR Solargray Twindow 90 22 40 
LHR Solarbronze Twindow 90 25 40 
LHR Solex Twindow 90 32 40 
Solargray Twindow 115 37 54 
Solarbronze Twindow 115 45 54 
Solex Twindow 115 65 54 
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MONTCLAIR DANBY | 


GOES TO YALE 


for the Beinecke Rare Book 


and Manuscript Library 


Outsize blocks of marble were taken from our Danby quarry for 
this installation. 250 slabs with random, non-matched veining 
were specified by architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


Sawn to thickness, then cut and shaped to 7’ 


11” at the wide 


points, each slab was hone finished on both sides to 114" and 


shipped, ready to install. 


accurate and rapid method of installation. The panels were 
lowered through the open roof down inside the structure, 
framed in neoprene gaskets, then swung into place. 


For more information about other 
unique Vermont marbles, consult our 
nearest office. All our marbles, do- 
mestic and foreign, are U.S. finished 
for trueness to specification and de- 
livery on time. The Vermont Marble 
Company invites all inquiries con- 


cerning the design, use and installa- 
tion of marble and granite, and we 
welcome the opportunity to give com- 
plete technical assistance whenever 
possible. 


Sales Offices: BOSTON * CHI- 
CAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS 
DETROIT: DETROIT MARBLE CO. 
HOUSTON * KNOXVILLE: GRAY 
KNOX MARBLE CO. * LOS 
ANGELES * NEW YORK * PHILA- 
DELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE.: 
LUTZ MARBLE CO. * SAN FRAN- 
CISCO * WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TORONTO & PETERBOROUGH: 
ONTARIO MARBLE СО., LTD. 
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A regular column by our specialist 
on Urban Programs, Robert J. Piper ata 


Three Urban Postulates—1964 


The 1964 Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act contains, along with other things, pro- 
visions in three general categories that are of par- 
ticular interest at this point in the evolution of urban 
America. These provisions can be categorized as Re- 
location Housing, Metropolitan Development and 
Education for Public Administration. 

The bill, by proposing certain actions in these 
areas, emphasizes problems that will not go away 
short of legislative attention on, first the Federal level, 
and secondly the State and local level. These prob- 
lems are so clearly evident and their solution so de- 
manding they may be postulated for consideration 
and comment. 


Relocation Housing 


We can no longer separate the design and con- 
struction requirements of property condemnation 
from the social and humane considerations of family 
displacement. The physical rebuilding of our cities 
would be impossible without condemnation; likewise 
the social rebuilding of our communities is not pos- 
sible without respect for the inviolate nature of man’s 
family and home. 


Postulate: All urban public works projects must pro- 
vide for subsidized housing for those displaced in- 
dividuals unable to provide satisfactory rehousing for 
themselves. 


Thus, in every urban renewal appropriation, 
every highway allocation and all similar projects 
where people are dislocated, there must be certain 
funds reserved for relocation housing. In turn, this 
means that some social or public housing will ac- 
company every public works project. Government 
could respond to this requirement in a number of 
ways: It could build or purchase public housing units 
in a manner similar to existing PHA programs; it 
could issue rent certificates in lieu of producing these 
units: it could make grants or low-interest construc- 
tion loans to nonprofit low-income housing coopera- 
tives; or it could join with private developers in a co- 
operative project not much different from present 
urban renewal procedures. The 1964 Housing Bill 
does not contain these rehousing actions; it provides 
for certain payments for relocation, but these can not 
be expected to answer the real problem of relocation. 


Metro Development 


If, for some reason, we had to set out today 
to form a new political-governmental structure for 
this nation, our concept would doubtlessly include a 
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metropolitan unit of local government in addition to 
several states (or regions, perhaps?), the Federal 
complex and any units devised for essentially rural 
areas. We have good reason to set out right now to 
create such an ideal structure. The political economy 


of our metro areas is a Kafka-like mixture of local- 


isms that increasingly traps each of us in a maze of 
dead-end public and semi-public institutions 


Postulate: Our urban political-governmental system 
must evolve a metro administrative unit to replace ex- 
isting forms of local government that lack the range 
of concern or authority adequate to respond to the 
requirements of the contemporary metropolitan area 


The stimulus for this evolution must be supra- 
metro; in the minds of most observers this means the 
Federal government. The 1964 Housing Bill makes a 
start in this direction by providing, mostly through 
state and local governments: 


- Advance acquisition of open land by local munici- 
palities 

- Planning and constructing public facilities thereon 

- Planning assistance for metropolitan area or regions 
including new communities 

* Mortgage insurance for private construction of new 
communities and subdivisions 


Urban America dare not wait longer for national 
action on this overwhelming domestic concern—the 
problems of metro government. Time will not solve 
these problems either, but dedicated Federal-local co- 
operation will. May this gentle proposal prove to be a 
seedbed for such cooperation 


Education for Public Administration 


The growing sophistication and availability of 
municipal engineering affects our smallest urban 
municipalities—even the tiniest bedroom community 
may have a pumphouse and water distribution system, 
building controls, health and licensing ordinances and 
many other public administration tools of political 
refinement and technical excellence. They require 
sympathetic application and interpretation by trained 
public servants. 


Postulate: Career urban public administrators must be 


available to serve all metro area municipalities regard- 


less of population size or budget limitations 


The 1964 Housing Bill provides for matching 
grants, to be made to states in cooperation with their 
public and private educational centers, for training 
career public administrators and for research into 
those skills required for community development— 
from codes to urban transportation 

These candidates could often be trained close to 
home, at local junior colleges and the smaller uni- 
versities of the region, so they could return to their 
native locales to make careers of town engineering or 
village management. These positions no longer can be 
an or tradesman in the 
community, but require personnel trained in all 
phases of local government. = 


served by the retired crafts 
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Custom Stainless Steel 


by ELKAY 


whatever you design, 


Elkay can bring off 


When the need for maximum 
convenience goes beyond the scope 
standard products, feel free to 
design. Elkay is well-qualified to meet 
the challenge of creating custom-made 
products of stainless alloys that 


exactly answer your requirements. 


Elkay is the world's oldest and largest 


producer of standard and custom 


ainless steel sinks. 


Write for information. 


ELKAY. 


new concepts in stainless steel sinks 


Elkay Manufacturing Co. • Broadview 10, Ill. 


TY UNITED 
З STATES 
=== GYPSUM 


the greatest name in building 


Remarkably changeable... 


/ yet steadfast in value 
“= Movable 


MOVABLE VAUGHAN WALLS can 
be moved to new locations so 
easily and quickly, that you 
might think they take life lightly. 
In truth, VAUGHAN WALLS are 
absolutely unmoving—when it 
comes to quality and per- 
formance. 

So, if you are strongly prin- 
cipled about wanting the best, 
you'll find these ingeniously de- 
signed movable walls meeting 
every demand. 

Here is a clinical analysis of 
the character of VAUGHAN 
WALLS: they provide one-hour 
fire rating, 37-decibel sound 
transmission loss rating, com- 
plete movability, virtually 100 % 
salvage, space-saving 214” thick- 
ness, walls that intersect any- 
where, location of service outlets 
anywhere, and quick job starts 
... often within 24 to 48 hours 
(because all parts are stocked 
locally and no shop drawings 
are required). 

Licensed VAUGHAN WALLS con- 
tractors, thoroughly trained and 
experienced, handle all installa- 
tions. To learn more about these 
remarkable walls,see yourU.S.G. 
Architect Servicerepresentative, 
or mail the coupon. In Canada, 
Canadian Gypsum Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Montreal. 


*Trademark of Vaughan Interior Walls, Inc. 


United States Gypsum, Dept. AIA-41 
101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 60606 


Please send more details on Movable 
VAUGHAN WALLS’, 


Name. 
Company 
Address 
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The 1964 
AIA Honor 
Awards 


Winners in the 1964 

AIA Honor Awards Program, 
which were publicly 
announced for the first time 

at the convention 

in St Louis, 

are presented on the 


following twenty pages 


The Report of the Jury 


THE MEMBERS OF THE JURY for the 1964 Honor 
Awards Program were faced with selecting the most 
significant designs from 439 submissions. These in- 
cluded fine examples of nearly every building type. 
After a careful and thoughtful review of each sub- 
mission by each member of the Jury, more than 
seventy projects were considered of such superior 
quality that they were analyzed and discussed in- 
dividually by the entire Jury. The general high quality 
of this year’s submissions speaks well for the pro- 
fession and made the ultimate selection very difficult. 

Each of the final sixteen projects receiving 
awards exhibits a basic characteristic: a simple, 
strong and imaginative expression of a concept, re- 
sulting in a unified whole. Each reflects a self-imposed 
discipline by the architect, evident in his use of 
structure, his selection of materials, his responsive- 
ness to the terrain, and his considered regard for the 
place of a building within a group. 

The Jury was gratified to find that so many of 
the award-winning projects reflected the architect’s 
involvement with the environment extending beyond 
the individual building, beyond the immediate group 
of which it is a part, and on into the yet larger 
environment of the city as a whole. In this way the 
architect is demonstrating effectively the significance 
of his unique contribution as a responsible designer 
concerned with environment as a three-dimensional 
reality composed of natural form and space, en- 
hanced and completed by man-made form and space. 

It will be noted that each selection lacks archi- 
tectural clichés, avoids complicated and tortured 
structural effects, abhors the use of too many different 
materials, and unmistakably reflects the function and 
purpose for which the project was designed. 

The Jury was pleased to find that in the awarded 
designs the architect had obtained character in the 
building by light and shadow, by the structure and 
material used, and not by inappropriate ornament or 
structural gymnastics. 

Although many good examples of schools and 
churches were received, the Jury did not believe that 
they exhibited the same superior quality in design and 
expression that they found in many other categories. 
There appears to be an architectural dilemma in the 
sheer size of the buildings now required for many 
schools, resulting in a lack of warmth, scale and in a 
somewhat inhuman expression of their intended use. 
The examples of religious architecture seemed in too 
many cases to exhibit the architect’s desire to express 
himself, with a forced use of indifferent sculpture 
and glass, and bizarre structural shapes. The real 
problem here may be an unclear idea of the role and 
place of religion in our present society. 

The Jury was concerned with examples of fine 
architecture at any scale, and awards were given to 
very small, as well as to very large projects. While no 
new architectural directions are indicated by the 
selections, the best solutions were simple, direct ex- 
pressions of the structure, materials and purpose. 


CHARLES M. NES, JR, FAIA, Chairman 
CHARLES A. BLESSING FAIA ELIOT Е. NOYES FAIA 
MARK G. HAMPTON AIA GYO OBATA AIA 
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second floor 
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The Architects Collaborative 


Partner-in-Charge: Benjamin Thompson AIA 


Project 
Arts & Communication Center 
and Science Building CHxMISTAY | 
Phillips Academy Ее. 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Structural Engineers 

LeMessurier & Associates 
Mechanical Engineers 

Francis Associates 
Acoustical Engineers 

Bolt, Beranek & Newman 
Theater Consultant 

George Isenour 
General Contractor 

George А. Fuller Company 
Photos = 

Ezra Stoller Associates 1 тр і 


ma пш ш 


ale 


Jury Comment 
A rich embodiment of the cultural 
heart of a campus. These two vi. Ed 
buildings are completely modern, E 
yet totally compatible with the چا‎ 
other buildings on the campus. The f 


D 
imaginative use of materials and ij | . ії = 
structure has produced pleasant, Я а 1 
workable, warm and friendly spaces. Ж а - 

Both buildings are straightforward рихвхсв 
expressions of their function and 
construction 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


New York 


Project 
Emhart Manufacturing Company 
Headquarters Building 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 
Structural Engineers 
Paul Weidlinger 
Weiskopf & Pickworth 
General Contractor 
George A. Fuller Company 
Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 
Jury Comment 
A dignified, inspiring building 
floating serenely on its site. The 
visual problem of parking is 
ingeniously solved so that the 
building and the surrounding areas 
are not disfigured. The plan is a 
simple, logical and direct solution 
of an office building 
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Раш Rudolph AIA 


Project 
School of Art & Architecture 
Yale University 
New Haven 
Structural Engineer 
Henry A, Pfisterer 
Mechanical Engineers 
vanZelm, Heywood & Shadford 
General Contractor 
George B. H. Macomber Company 
Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 
Jury Comment 
A brilliant personal expression. This 
interior achieves a great variety of 
spatial experience. The exterior is 
compelling, dominant and well 
adapted to its site. The building's 
great character is achieved with a 
strong but simple palette of 
materials 


| | 
ҹӱ 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Chicago 


Project = m ma de 
BMA Tower лы э ыга 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Owner 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 
Black & Veatch 

General Contractor 
Winn-Senter Construction Company 

Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 

Jury Comment 
An honest building, shorn of all 
unessentials in its expression. The 
structure and function of the 
building are clearly and simply 
stated: Visual interest is obtained 
through the use of light and shadow 
rather than through decoration 


SITE PLAN 
^C — 
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Project 
Memphis Metropolitan Airport 
Memphis 
Structural Engineers 
у. 5. Kenworthy & Associates 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 
Allen & Hoshall 
Graphics Designers 
Architectural Graphics Associates 
General Contractor 
J. А. Jones Construction Company 
Photos 
Bill Engdahl of Hedrich-Blessing 
API Photographers 
Jury Comment 
A graceful, dramatic gateway to a 
city іп the air age. The airport is 
visually exciting to approach and to 
be in, without being exhibitionistic. 
The handsome interior is well 
planned so that users can locate all 
the various areas easily and quickly 
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Paul Rudolph AIA 


Project 
Temple Street Parking Garage 
New Haven 

Owner 
City of New Haven 

Structural Engineer 
Henry A. Pfisterer 

General Contractor 
Fusco-Amatruda Company 

Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 

Jury Comment 
A powerful expression of one of the 
new building types of our times. 
This bold, highly sculptural 
structure makes a strong statement 
in a city. The use of textured 
concrete throughout, as a 
continuous flowing material, is 
highly effective 
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Vincent С. Kling FAIA 


Project 
Molecular Electronics Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland 

Structural Engineers 
Allabach & Rennis 

Mechanical Engineer 
Charles 5. Leopold 

General Contractor 
Kirby & McGuire, Inc 

Photos 
Lawrence 5. Williams, Inc 

Jury Comment 
A precise, well-planned solution to 
a project demanding flexibility and 
future growth. Modular units can 
be added indefinitely without 
harming the exterior consistency. 
This building exemplifies the 
principal that an exterior should bea 
logical outcome of the internal needs 


Right: Maximum Ultimate 
Development 
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Project 
Horizon House 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 

Owner and General Contractor 
Tishman Realty & Construction 
Company, Inc 

Structural Engineers. 
Farkas & Barron 

Mechanical Engineers 
Cosentini Associates 

Landscape Architect 
Michael Burris 

Photos 
Ritchie Productions, Inc 

Jury Comment 
Proof that massive apartment 
buildings can make a valuable 
contribution to the urban scene, 
The imposing appearance of these 
buildings befits their exposed 
setting overlooking the Hudson 
River and Manhattan. The split- 
level arrangement of the apartment 
rooms ingeniously gives two 
orientations to each apartment 
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Kelly & Gruzen 


| zl 
Typical Up Bi-levei 


1 and Single Level 
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Project 
St Francis Square 
San Francisco 
Owner 
ILWU-PMA Pension Fund Corp 
Structural Engineer 
Eric Elsessei 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
К. 5. Oliphant 
Landscape Architects 
Lawrence Halprin & Associates 
General Contractor 
Jack Baskin | 
Photos ` 
Karl Н. Riek 
Jury Comment 
A successful example of a low-cost 
urban redevelopment project. The 
scale is human and the residential 
quality is warmly achieved. The 
buildings relate well to each other, 
violating neither the freedom nor 
the privacy of their occupants 


THREE BEDROOM TWO BEDROOM ONE BEDROOM 
1050 SQ. FT 840 SQ. FT. 550 50. FT 
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Charles DuBose FAIA 


(Site planning and basic design of over-all project) 


and Emery Roth & Sons, Associated Architects; Fulmer & Bowers; 
Kahn & Jacobs; Carson, Lundin & Shaw; Curtis & Davis, Associated Architects 


Project 
Constitution Plaza 
Hartford 
Lighting Consultant 
Richard Kelly 
Landscape Architects 
Sasaki, Walker & Associates 
General Contractor 
Е. Н. McGraw & Company 
Photos 
Joseph W. Molitor 
Jury Comment 
An exciting breakthrough in 
architectural organization of a large 
group of commercial buildings 
surrounding a pedestrian mall. 
The result is a highly successful 
combination of many design 
elements which restore an old part 
of a city and make it handsome, 
efficient and unified in large and 
small details. The landscaping 
contributes greatly to the total 
concept. Parking is where it should 
be—out of sight 
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\ | CONSTITUTION PLATA HARTFORD, соки 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


San Francisco 


Project 
Carmel Valley Manor 
Carmel Valley, California 
Owner 
Northern California Congregational 
Homes 
Landscape Architects 


Sasaki, Walker & Associates "S 
General Contractor 
Williams & Burrows 4 
Photos " 
3 


Morley Baer 
Jury Comment 
A refreshing accomplishment, as 
beautiful and human in scale as a 
medieval village. The buildings, К / ix { 
displaying perfect harmony with the 
beautiful setting, provide a relaxing 
and intriguing atmosphere for 
retirement. The siting of the 
buildings creates friendly, restful 
and intimate spaces 


CC T Mg 
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Project 
Assembly Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 
Structural Engineers 
Ammann & Whitney 
Mechanical Engineers 
Syska & Hennessy 
Acoustical Engineers 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman 
Lighting Consultant 
Abe H. Feder 
Landscape Architects 
Clarke & Rapuano 
General Contractor 
Felmley-Dickerson Company 
Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 
Jury Comment 
A dramatic visual focus for a 
campus, The function of this 
building is clearly evident in its 
strong, handsome form. The 
structure is used well to give the 
interior space its exciting character 
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Harrison & Abramovitz 
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Killingsworth, Brady, Smith 
& Associate 


Project 
Case Study House No 25 
for Arts & Architecture Magazine 
Long Beach 

Owner 
Edward Frank 

General Contractor 
Stromberg & Son 

Photos 
Julius Shulman 

Jury Comment 
An elegant, small house which 
makes space count to the maximum 
The second floor and living and 
dining rooms open visually on the 


two-story central entrance. A 
sophisticated environment is 
achieved with simplicity of 
material and detail. The highly 
restricted site is imaginatively o -< БО 
handled 


FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 


ЧШС 
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George Nemeny AIA 


Project 

Ray Favata House 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 
Photos 

Maris-Ezra Stoller Associates 
Jury Comment 

A disarmingly direct solution 


resulting in an honest, straight- 
forward residence. This is an 
unpretentious house, displaying 
great restraint, with no frills or 
tricks. The materials are і 

handsomely used and excellently - FIRST FLOOR 
detailed 
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Project 
New Plant for Helen Whiting, Inc 
Pleasantville, New York 

Landscape Architects 
Ulrich Franzen & Associates 

General Contractor 
James A. Jennings 

Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 

Jury Comment 
A skillful use of minimum means to 
achieve an appropriate result in a 
building type which is commonly 
offensive. This building suggests that 
factories can be architecturally 
successful. Its dignified, handsome 
exterior displays striking simplicity 
in material and structure 


Ulrich Franzen AIA 


ل 
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Tarapata-MacMahon Associates, Inc 


Project 
Central Plaza Development 
Canton, Ohio 

Owner 
Central Canton Development 
Association 

Landscape Architects 
Johnson, Johnson & Roy, Inc 

General Contractor 
Melbourne Brothers Construction 
Company 

Jury Comment 
A creative, inexpensive demonstra- 
tion of how a typical main street can 
be transformed into an exciting, 
human environment. This project is 
a rare example of a central plaza 
designed for people in the heart of 
an automobile-infested city. It 
should serve to encourage other 
cities to imitate its example 


Before After 
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Town апа Gown—A New Dimension 


THE INSTITUTION 
AND THE CITY 


О. ROBERT SIMHA 
Planning Officer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


OUR SOCIETY creates only a few enduring institutions 
such as public buildings, churches, universities. There 
are few because the history and character of our 
society reveal a powerful concern for change and ad- 
justment, a desire to clear away the old for the new. 
There are, as a result, only a handful of things which 
are built to last. 

The university is one institution that is created 
from the outset with the notion that continuity and 
performance is expected. The community that estab- 
lished Harvard University in 1636 or MIT in 1861 
assumed that their efforts would be carried on and 
future generations would add to what they had 
already started. 

Why is the continuity of the university so com- 
pelling? It is perhaps because, as almost nothing else, 
it is at once the repository of existing experience and 
knowledge, the source to which we look for new 
knowledge, and the maintainer of a tradition of 
scholastic excellence and intellectual aspiration. The 
university has played in the past, and will surely 
play in the future, a critical role in the intellectual 
and physical development of our society. We are 
deeply involved in the former and are at the threshold 
of the latter today. 

In the city the university has always had a 
special role. Even in its small beginnings it has had a 
pervasive influence on the character of the urban 
environment. Today as many institutions grow in 
size and scope we are suddenly aware that they are 
major employers, consumers and developers. We are 
also aware that this expansion is a function of the 
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Three papers from a seminar at the 
New England Regional Conference AIA last October 


forces at work within the institutions which are pur- 
suing new issues and problems and constantly press- 
ing the frontiers of knowledge as well as their own 
physical enclosures. 

Much of this activity implies physical expansion, 
and large as many of our institutions are, some will 
need to expand further. This expansion will not be 
limited to special geographic areas; the projected ex- 
pansion of the institutions in the Boston area is 
negligible when compared to the estimated building 
needs for higher education nationally over the next 
decade. It has been estimated that all of the existing 
physical plants of colleges and universities will have 
to be reproduced in the next ten years just to keep 
up with the expected demand. A 100 per cent in- 
crease of the nation's physical resources for higher 
education may seem like another one of those in- 
comprehensible statistics that we have all undoubt- 
edly become inured to. The issue which cannot be 
overlooked, however, is that as developers of these 
facilities, the colleges and universities of this country 
will be making one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to building, architecture and planning that we 
have ever known. 

In anticipation of the effort required, some in- 
stitutions have established agencies within their own 
administrative structures to insure that the job to be 
done is guided, at least in part, by those whose skills 
are oriented toward dealing with problems on a scale 
that is commensurate with the task to be accom- 
plished, а scale that has rarely been tackled in this 
country. These problems include the articulation of 
long-range educational goals, the resultant physical 
requirements, building programming and the design 
of the great sections of the city that are occupied 
by the institution. 

This kind of planning and development requires 
а high degree of competence at all scales and is by 
no means an academic exercise. It is reality such as 
we have rarely seen. The identification of objectives 
and the marshaling of resources has already begun; 
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the conscious pursuit of these objectives in their 
physical form is already apparent as you drive down 
the banks of the Charles River—though this, let me 
assure you, is only the spring crocuses peeping 
through the snow. The universities in the Boston 
area will be spending fifteen to twenty million dol- 
lars annually for new construction during the next 
decade. The results of all this activity will be the 
subject of much discussion between the city and the 
university. New relationships must be defined hope- 
fully with patience and intelligence. Recognition of 
areas of mutual interest and areas of conflict is a 
task that must be undertaken if the institution and 
the city are to make the most of their mutual re- 
sources and opportunities. Underlying these labors 
there must be an awareness that the institution and 
the city will remain partners in an enterprise that 
transcends any immediate political or physical issue. 
Each has an investment in the other which must be 
fully appreciated if each is to make its appropriate 
contribution to the proper development of the com- 
munity and the institution. The participation of the 
community in this effort is a vital one. In many cases 
this participation will be critical, particularly where 
the resources of urban renewal can be brought to 
bear on the expansion requirements of the institu- 
tion, Where the participation and support of the 
community is lacking, the achievement of the in- 
stitution’s educational goals can often be frustrated, 
postponed or badly disfigured. 

The emerging experience will reveal, I suspect, 
that as the institutions pursue the achievement of 
their academic goals they will develop a greater 
cognizance of traffic and transportation problems, of 
their impact as users of land, and concurrently of 
their influence оп the community's tax resources. 

With respect to the tax resources of the com- 
munity there will, I believe, be many opportunities 
open to expanding institutions to balance the effects 
of academic expansion with non-academic activities 
that can contribute to the city’s economic health. 
Technology Square in Cambridge is just such an 
effort where MIT, concerned with both the character 
of its environment and the needs of the community, 
elected to sponsor a project which is beneficial to the 
institution and at the same time will make a con- 
siderable contribution to the tax resources of the 
community. When completed, Technology Square 
will be among the first ten taxpayers in the city of 
Cambridge. 

All of these things, the millions of square feet 
of academic space, the non-academic and ancillary 
facilities fulfilling as they do quantitative objectives, 
will take their final form in buildings and space. 
For this reason we must be concerned with the 
qualitative objectives that should guide the develop- 
ment of the institution, If properly planned, de- 
signed and developed, the buildings and their en- 
vironment can represent a standard of excellence 
that will perhaps serve as a yardstick for all other 
activity in the city. 

The responsibility of the leadership in our uni- 
versities for the fulfillment of the educational, quanti- 
tative and qualitative goals in their development 
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programs is a great one. They have in a number of 
cases recognized the gravity of the responsibility by 
creating planning agencies to help guide the planning 
and physical development process of their univer- 
sities or institutions. These agencies, charged with 
the development of an over-all physical context for 
new facilities, will require from the design profes- 
sions a participation that is founded on a much 
greater understanding than is now prevalent in our 
educational objectives and programs. 

The problems that will be set forth for the de- 
signers and architects will require a considerable 
change in the current notion of what is an appro- 
priate design solution. The clichés of this or any 
other generation will not do. There must be a 
greater appreciation of the scale that will be in- 
volved in university growth and development. The 
expanding urban institution will occupy large sections 
of the city, and the design of its various elements 
must be conceived as part of a larger scheme to be 
developed over many years. Each part must con- 
tribute to the unity of the whole esthetically as well 
as functionally, otherwise we will foster a collection 
of gimmickry that will reveal to generations to come 
the shallowness of our skills. 

The challenge presented to the design com- 
munity by the expected growth of institutions and 
universities requires that it muster and train archi- 
tects who have well-grounded intellectual and social 
values, a sense of history, quality, imagination and 
inventiveness. 

It will be these things that must be present if we 
are to win the respect of this and future generations. 
It is a challenge that we cannot afford to miss. 


THE INSTITUTION 
AS RESPONSIBLE CLIENT 


EDWARD S. GRUSON 
Assistant to the Dean 
Harvard Medical School 


IT IS MY INTENT to bring into focus one of the 
major implications of the proliferation of planning 
offices such as we have today. It appears that a new 
relationship is being developed between the architect 
and the client—the client for our purposes being a 
large, multi-faceted, complex, urban institution. Let 
me use as a point of departure the often-made re- 
mark that the education of the architect is such as to 
prepare him to do some things extremely well but 
at the expense, perhaps naturally, of some things 
that are left either undone or done perhaps not as 
well as we should like. 

The traditional architect-client relationship will 
not work in the context of the major urban institu- 
tion. Generally, once a contract is signed, the re- 
sponsible firm assigns one or two of its members to 
work with the client to develop a program, the con- 
sequences of which will lead to a design. Very often 
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а busy firm can afford to provide senior personnel 
only in an advisory or supervisory capacity, delegat- 
ing the day-by-day or week-by-week work with the 
client to its less experienced staff. In the process the 
staff, provided that the building is complex or re- 
quires considerable technological knowledge or in- 
novation, undergoes a process of education and a 
process of familiarization with the activities to be 
undertaken within the building or within the campus. 

It seems that for the responsible institution this 
is an inefficient and uneconomic method of prepar- 
ing for the construction of new buildings on new 
campuses. Therefore, I believe over the next decade 
you will find more and more often that as architects 
you will be working with, and indeed your success 
will depend on your capacity to work with, members 
of planning offices. Let me suggest two of the 
reasons why the modern urban institution, be it 
technological institute, university or large medical 
center, is extremely complex. First, it is difficult to 
comprehend over a short period, and second, it is 
political. The cost of educating a firm of architects, 
or indeed over a period of time several firms of 
architects, is just too expensive in dollars and time 
for such an institution to accept. On the staffs of these 
institutions I believe, therefore, you will find archi- 
tects whose job it will be to work in intimate asso- 
ciation day-by-day with individual members of 
faculty or professional staffs, and part of whose job 
will be to gain the confidence of these people who 
form the “client” in order that such people can talk 
intimately with their representatives. 

Given the expenditures over the next few years 
by urban institutions in the United States, it appears 
to me that it would be patently irresponsible for a 
complex institution not to prepare itself in this 
fashion, The institution must rationalize its growth 
in terms not only of students and faculty and build- 
ings, but also in terms of communication and trans- 
portation of people, goods and ideas. To do this, 
only a resident staff can devote the energy and time 
to weave a pattern of development of significance 
to the present and the future in time. and to the 
institution and the city in space. 

Now what does a planning office do? Primarily, 
as I have mentioned, it sits with the faculty or pro- 
fessional staff and discusses their present and their 
future, their present ideas and what they would like 
to be. In a sense it acts in the capacity of a trans- 
lator of educational or medical technological ideas 
into programs of a physical form. In order to ful- 
fill its role, the staff must prepare either schematic 
or preliminary sketches in order that the faculty 
men, the people who form the client, understand and 
see where their ideas lead them in terms of space. 
These schematic or preliminary designs must take 
physical form and can be of varying degrees of de- 
tail, but they must represent a sophisticated ex- 
pression in physical terms of the faculty's ideas. 

It is during this process, which may take con- 
siderable periods of time, that the resident staff is 
able to provide a service and a support which a wise 
architectural firm cannot afford to offer and which 
the institution cannot afford to purchase. It is far 
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easier for us to throw away sketches made on 
brown tracing paper than it is for you to continually 
return and continually go back to your offices to try 
and try again. The planning office acts as translator 
as well after the architect is chosen; it works with 
the firm finally selected to design the building or 
buildings. You will find that when you are ap- 
proached for the commission, often one of the 
criteria for selection will be your ability to work 
with the resident staff in whom, by the time you are 
chosen, the administration and the faculty of the 
institution will have a great deal of trust and con- 
fidence. In turn you will find the resident staff re- 
viewing with you and with the client proposals, 
sketches, etc. The resident staff will form an intimate 
association with you and a bridge for you. The 
support of the bridge will be the work that has gone 
on prior to architectural selection and the program 
the resident staff has helped to prepare and from 
which you will be expected to create. 

In this sense you will find a more responsive 
and more intelligent client than you may have here- 
tofore encountered. Often the brief to the architect 
is too simple or too vague. I recall hearing of one 
instance where the entire program for a commission 
consisted of the directive to design a university for 
12,000 students, and that is all. The architect was 
left on his own to develop for this institution its 
entire philosophy. Equally as bad is the program or 
brief consisting of pages and pages of generaliza- 
tions, some space requirements, but saying relatively 
little—like that famous examination question which 
asks the student to describe the universe in an hour 
and a half and give four examples. You can only 
benefit from a more sophisticated approach. 

Nor do I believe that the profession should be 
concerned about architects, other than those receiv- 
ing the commission, preparing the schematic or 
preliminary sketches. This is not a restraint but per- 
haps an incentive. The schematics or preliminaries 
should be looked at as one method of defining and 
solving the problems which most concern the client. 
There may indeed be many solutions equally as 
valid, but at least you will have a criterion against 
which you must measure alternatives. I repeat that 
this should not create concern within the architectural 
profession since the work undertaken for such pur- 
poses is prepared by a responsible architect who is 
resident on the staff rather than contractually re- 
lated to the institution. In such a system it matters 
not whether the responsible office is a planning of- 
fice or an architectural office. It appears to me that 
the essential role of the architect is maintained and 
clarified. The problems which the architect is asked 
to solve are better defined because they rest on 
more fundamental work undertaken in order to pre- 
pare the client for architectural services. 

You are aware from your own experience and 
considerable attendant publicity that institutions of 
higher learning and hospitals over the next decade 
will be spending literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars on facilities. It is certainly in the best in- 
terest of the client and the architect that these funds 
be spent in the most effective manner. I intentionally 
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use the phrase “effective manner” rather than “eco- 
nomic manner” because I concur with the architect 
in my belief that the institution has a greater re- 
sponsibility to the community than merely to con- 
struct an economic but esthetically unattractive build- 
ing. For this reason I believe that planning offices 
such as ours and the architectural profession share 
joint aspirations, and I conceive my responsibility as 
one of assisting to the fullest extent the architect, 
rather than in any way constraining his role. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
DIMENSION 


HERMANN H. FIELD AIA 
Director, Planning Office 
Tufts-New England Medical Center 


MR SIMHA SPOKE of the new dimension in the rela- 
tionship of the urban institution and its surrounding 
city. Mr Gruson discussed specifically the device of 
the institution-based planning process and its rela- 
tion to the architect. In turn I would like to focus on 
implications coming out of both for a broader con- 
cept of architectural involvement in total environ- 
mental planning. 

Dominant characteristics of the institutional 
setting are continuity and permanence. These have 
to co-exist with adaptability to accelerating change 
and a proliferation of shifting areas of activity. The 
creation of the physical environment for this requires 
an approach both more comprehensive and more 
specialized than can possibly be found within the 
narrow traditional architect-client relationship. Thus 
it becomes an interesting testing area for а resolu- 
tion of these inadequacies. 

Institutional planning and design are likely to 
become one of the most important expressions of 
our urban society in the decades ahead, demanding 
the highest degree of professional responsibility and 
competence. Unfortunately, today the opportunity is 
missed more often than not because of failure of the 
profession to understand the scope of the problem 
and its tendency to use tools that have little relation 
to it. This is not just a peculiarity of the architect 
alone. A person like myself exposed daily to prob- 
lems of medical care cannot fail to see parallels in 
the glaring inconsistencies between the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship and the social implica- 
tions of our present level of medical technology. 
What is impressive in our case is that our professional 
organization, the AIA, is out in the forefront of 
exploring the new needs and searching for ways to 
meet them, an enlightenment hardly characteristic 
of the official body of the medical profession. In this 
respect the AJA Journal is especially to be com- 
mended for its many presentations on this urgent 
need for reorientation. 

From a design point of view the urban educa- 
tional and medical-care setting has three dimensions 
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which are particulafly at the heart of many of the 
new problems confronting the architect. The first is 
in the spatial realm; the second is in time; the third 
is scientific-technological. 

Let's look first at the spatial dimension. The іп- 
stitution in the urban setting has become an in- 
creasingly complex social organism, a semi-auton- 
omous microcosm of its city macrocosm. As such in 
its spatial form, it stands at the opposite end from 
the cellophane-wrapped prestige-type headquarters 
plunked as an isolated entity into an unrelated setting 
on which it turns its back. Its elements do not lend 
themselves to being packaged within the simple con- 
cept of a one-shot building or a series of such 
finalized entities. This is because the core of our 
problem lies primarily in inter-relationships. These 
are open-ended, in flux and immensely diverse. The 
urban institution demands a human, personal scale 
to reflect its social purpose and organization, its in- 
creasing image as a core community function. Thus it 
cannot dissociate itself from its surroundings. Quite 
the contrary, it must become an expression of com- 
munity continuity at every level, a direct manifesta- 
tion of urban design itself. 

And what does this dimension of urban con- 
tinuity imply for the architect? It means that whether 
he is involved in an individual building or a group, 
his design must strengthen the links with the sur- 
rounding urban fabric in a whole hierarchy of re- 
lationships if it is to be good architecture. Ideally 
there should be no sharp edge or divide, the in- 
stitution and its particular urban setting fingering into 
each other in a kind of synapsis. This, for example, 
is one of our basic objectives in the emerging new 
concept for the Tufts-New England Medical Center. 
Our concern is not just in the internal disposition and 
spatial organization of a complex of medical care 
and education systems. Our design framework must 
at the same time create a new urban cohesiveness, an 
incitement to strengthen ties between the life of our 
institution and its reconstituted downtown neighbor- 
hood. It is being sought on a great many levels as in 
active participation in the urban renewal process, in 
using our project to unscramble the pedestrian- 
vehicular conflict and providing a new setting for 
each, in designing for natural activity mixers, for an 
interplay of scales of buildings and open spaces to 
express a total neighborhood texture. This can only 
be achieved by living with these tasks on a con- 
tinuing basis which cannot be provided by the at- 
titudes and economic limitations of a quicky pro- 
gram and design operation. Such limitations not only 
shortchange the institution and its urban context, 
but the practitioner who has set himself an impossible 
task. 

The second characteristic dimension is time. 
Whatever we do as architects to the institutional 
setting is an intervention in midstream in a long 
growth process including past, present and future. 
The very pace of the scientific revolution which tends 
to confront us with runaway change demands a much 
greater sensitivity to a particular heritage in growth. 
In it lies one of the reassurances of the permanence 
of our culture. Again this can only come from a 
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broad comprehension of the valid threads of this 
continuity with the past. A superficial application can 
only lead to sentimental romanticism, and we manage 
to create more than enough of this. 

Unfortunately, the dominant note is linked with 
the present. That is our own time when we are living, 
designing, immortalizing. Judgments tend to be 
present-oriented as are the available funds. The 
temptation is strong for immediate short-range self- 
assertion. However, in institutional design as in that 
of the larger urban environment we are not dealing 
with a finite whole to be completed in finite time but 
rather with a complicated process of phasing. What- 
ever we do at any particular moment while being 
architecturally committed must be open-ended as 
well, in no way restricting the institution’s capacity 
for continual self-renewal. It must be part of a care- 
fully structured framework for change rooted in a 
deep sense of identity. Again the design process for 
this must draw on much more comprehensive re- 
sources than our profession has been trained and 
prepared to provide. 

Finally, there is the scientific-technological di- 
mension, the imperative Mr Gruson has emphasized 
in his discussion of the responsible client. For the 
architect it means participation at various levels in a 
fascinating and challenging multi-disciplined opera- 
tion. For example, as part of our studies at the 
Tufts-New England Medical Center we have a gov- 
ernment-sponsored project for research into a new 
design approach to pediatric hospital facilities. Its 
key staff consists of a PhD in social anthropology, 
an architectural designer and a sociologist under 
the joint direction of the Assistant Pediatrician in 
Chief and the Planning Director. An integral part of 
the resources of this study is our entire pediatric unit, 
the Boston Floating Hospital for Infants and Chil- 
dren, serving as laboratory on a day-to-day involve- 
ment with full participation of its staff. Similarly in 
the larger over-all planning problems of the Medical 
Center itself, a less formalized continuous inter- 
change has developed in which the physician, the 
educator, the administrator, the researcher and the 
spatially-oriented professional are reexamining to- 
gether the systems and subsystems of which an 
institution such as ours is made up. Often it is a 
search in new areas. Always it is future-oriented, 
using past standards only as a point of reference, 
not as a building block. There is much trial and 
error, but as a by-product also new methodologies, 
more scientific and rational, less intuitive. It is a 
kind of generic programming in depth, with the 
spatial design implication built in at every stage. 
It also includes prototypical architectural interpreta- 
tions as part of the formulation of objectives and 
program, which in turn become the highly sophisti- 
cated resource material for the architect to draw on 
in his final solution. The key to ultimate quality in 
this process lies in the spatial design implications 
being an integral part of it from the start—not 
simply an icing smeared on top at the end. 

What then are some of the conclusions I would 
draw for architectural training and activity from ob- 
servations on the institutional area made very briefly 
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by my two colleagues and myself? While all three of 
us are involved in a common approach to resolving 
the institution's development needs—ie, through the 
intermediary of a continuing internal planning 
process—it would be dogmatic indeed to assert that 
this is the one and only way of approaching the in- 
stitution’s architectural goals. All I can say is that 
it seems one logical answer and appears ideally suited 
to the specific institutions concerned. Beyond doubt, 
however, it is one expression of a much more com- 
prehensive approach to which the profession must 
become attuned if its abilities are to be used ef- 
fectively. Whether such comprehensive service on a 
continuing basis happens from within as part of the 
institution or as service from a firm organized 
specifically to provide this from outside to a client 
will depend on individual factors on both sides. In 
the case of the built-in institutional planning serv- 
ice, the mechanism for orderly transition to the 
executing architect becomes a crucial factor. Ideally 
it should provide for a collaborative machinery 
without confronting the architect with frozen con- 
cepts. In the case of the comprehensive external 
service, the question arises whether the ultimate de- 
sign ability sought for will necessarily be found 
under the same roof with the analytical competences 
required of the stages leading up to the architectural 
solution. 

What is clear beyond doubt is that the objectives 
of architectural training should have a range of 
facets aside from the central traditional one of tech- 
nical training for private individual practice. By de- 
fault architects are left outside much of the shaping 
of our environmental thinking on the analytical and 
research level when their contribution could be a 
major one. It seems to me that our schools should 
include specific training in these directions and 
should themselves become research centers in the en- 
vironmental field. An example in one particular area 
is the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban Studies. 
It is striking how minuscule the financial input in 
architecturally-oriented research is in our academic 
institutions, compared to the multimillion-dollar in- 
vestments in the medical and other disciplines. 
Surely the physical environmental quality is an in- 
tegral part of a nation's health. 

As in connection with medical education, in our 
profession there should be more emphasis on de- 
veloping the exploring mind equipped with thought 
disciplines that will make the architect at home in 
the midst of change, rather than teaching solutions. 
He must be oriented to search rather than becoming 
a repeater of standards, self-made or otherwise. 

The important thing to remember—whether the 
architect's role happens to be that of contract archi- 
tect or of consultant or of provider of a compre- 
hensive service or of institutional planner or re- 
searcher—is that his effectiveness will be sorely 
limited unless he can see himself as part of a multi- 
discipline operation, and by his training and inclina- 
tion give more than lip service to this total approach. 
Certainly, the new dimensions bearing down upon 
us in institutional planning and design put this con- 
dition squarely before the profession. = 
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A Guide for Planning 


Unitarian Universalist Church Buildings 


H. WALTER DAMON AIA 


Commission on Architectural Design 


Robert L. Durham FAIA, Chairman 


Committee on Religious Buildings 


Kenneth Е. Richardson АТА, Chairman 


The fourteenth in a series of reports prepared by the 
AIA Committee on Religious Buildings intended to 
serve as guides for the architect faced with planning 
a building for a religious faith other than his own 


AMERICAN UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS find the 
sources of their thinking and theology in the early 
Christians, the Gnostics and others who espoused 
universal salvation and God's unity, and historically 
in the Anabaptists, the Unitarian movement in Tran- 
sylvania, the German mystical universalists, the anti- 
Calvinists and other of the so-called heretical wing of 
Christianity. The present denomination is basically 
American, founded by many of the independent 
thinkers of the eighteenth century who were estab- 
lishing the new nation. 


Unitarian 


Members of the liberal wing of the Congrega- 
tional Church in eastern Massachusetts who asked 
only to join a covenant in that church and never to 
subscribe to a creed were branded as Unitarian while 
still within the Congregational membership. The first 
organized church to turn to Unitarianism as a body, 
however, was not a Congregational church but the 
Episcopal King's Chapel in Boston in 1796. A split 
with Congregationalism came in 1805, and the name 
Unitarian was finally accepted in 1815. A missionary 
and publication society known as the American Uni- 
tarian Association was formed in 1825, and with it 
began an activity looking forward to the formation 
of a separate denomination. A national conference 
was established in 1865. Thomas Jefferson, William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson were among the earlier Americans to give 
substance to the Unitarian movement. 


Universalist 


John Murray, a Wesleyan evangelist excom- 
municated from the Whitefield Tabernacle in London 
for advocating Universalist teachings, arrived in New 
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Jersey in 1770, served as a chaplain in Washington's 
army and preached up and down the Atlantic Coast. 
He advocated the salvation of all men through Christ, 
and ministered to the first Universalist parish at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, organized in 1779. Uni- 
versalists met at Philadelphia in 1790 to draft a 
declaration of faith and a plan of church govern- 
ment, which was adopted by a group of New Eng- 
land Universalists in 1794. 

In 1805, Hosea Ballou gave the Universalists 
their first consistent and complete philosophy in his 
book "Treatise on Atonement." He rejected the 
theories of total depravity, endless punishment in 
hell, the Trinity and the miracles. Man was poten- 
tially good, said Ballou, and capable of perfectibility. 

The meaning of atonement he found not in 
bloody sacrifice to appease the divine wrath, but in 
the heroic sacrifice of Jesus, who was not God, but 
a Son of the eternal and universal God revealing the 
love of God and anxious to win all men to that love. 
It was an open Unitarian-Universalist statement of 
theology which deeply influenced American Uni- 
versalism. Ballou made another lasting contribution 
with his insistence that the base of Christian fellow- 
ship lay not in creeds but in mutual good faith and 
good will. From this principle came two consistent 
aspects: a broad, liberal latitudinarianism in theology 
and a universal concern for all people. George De- 
Benneville and Benjamin Rush were other early con- 
tributors to early Universalist thought. 


The Unitarian Universalist Association 


The Unitarian and Universalist Churches and 
Fellowships merged to form the Unitarian Universal- 
ist Association in 1961. This new body continues the 
broad philosophy of the two denominations. This is 
expressed in Article II, Section 2, "Purposes and 
Obligations" of the Constitution included below, and 
in the reports of six Study Commissions in a paper- 
back entitled “The Free Church in a Changing 
World." In the 1963-64 yearbook, there are listed 
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1,094 societies in the combined Unitarian Univer- 
salistic Association consisting of 694 churches and 
400 lay fellowships (small informal groups), com- 
prising 257,432 in churches and lay fellowships. 


Basic Beliefs 


The position of the Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation is stated in the following quotation: 

“Our churches are distinguished from others 
not so much by the rejection of all tradition, as by 
the fact that we do not regard anything in any tradi- 
tion as sacred simply because people immersed in 
that tradition believe it to be sacred. We do not be- 
lieve that any particular tradition may claim our 
allegiance to the exclusion of all others. We do not 
assume in advance that truth may come only from 
one source and not from any other; from this prophet 
but not from that. Our ideal is an openness that does 
not exclude anything that may be illuminating—from 
the Old Testament to today’s newspaper. We seek 
to approach all possible sources of truth with the 
same inquiring and searching mind. We are ready 
to receive new truth from whencesoever it may соте. 
We are prepared to break with every orthodoxy in- 
cluding our own. 

“One of the most distinctive aspects of our 
movement is our acceptance of open questions. We 
do not claim to be the only church to hold this view, 
but we find our identity in the degree to which we 
insist that the spirit must be unfettered in all its 
expressions. This principle can be stated negatively: 
that truth cannot be reduced to a creed, But it can 
also be stated positively: that ours is a church in 
which creedal matters are purposely kept open. We 
formulate our convictions as clearly as we can, but 
we regard our formulation as neither closed nor com- 
plete. . . . We have set at the heart of our church, 
not a creed or a statement of faith, but the principle 
that theological questions shall be kept open. We, 
therefore, have no creed and can have none." 

The Unitarian Universalist Association seeks: 


1) To strengthen one another in a free and dis- 
ciplined search for truth as the foundation of our 
religious fellowship 

2) To cherish and spread the universal truths taught 
by the great ремінь and teachers of humanity іп 
every age and tradition, immemorially summarized 
in the Judeo-Christian heritage as love to God and 
love to man 

3) To affirm, defend and promote the supreme 
worth of every human personality, the dignity of 
man and the use of the democratic method in human 
relationships 

4) To implement our vision of one world by striving 
for a world community founded on ideals of brother- 
hood, justice and peace 

5) To serve the needs of member churches and fel- 
lowships, to organize new churches and fellowships, 
and to extend and strengthen liberal religion 

6) To encourage cooperation with men of good will 
in every land. 


Historically marked by their interest in applying 
the scientific method in religion and by their efforts 
to apply religious principles in the social realm, the 
Unitarian Universalists have been in the forefront 
of the fight for temperance, humane treatment for 
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prisoners and ex-prisoners, civil rights, the abolition 
of slavery, and in relations between labor and capital. 


Church Government and Sequence of Authority 


The organization is congregational in principle 
and democratic in operation. Churches and fellow- 
ships are grouped in districts and are united in the 
Unitarian Universalist Association and in an inter- 
national association for the purposes of fellowship, 
counsel and promotion of mutual interest. A general 
assembly meets annually to elect a board of trustees 
composed of twenty members; it also elects a presi- 
dent as chief executive officer, a moderator, a sec- 
retary and two vice-moderators (four-year terms). 
Various committees and departments administer the 
united work of the denomination. The departments: 
Publications, Ministry, Extension, Education, Adult 
Programs and World Churches. There are approxi- 
mately twenty district offices. Affiliated organizations 
include the Women's Federation, the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Service Committee, Liberal Religious Youth 
(High School), Student Religious Liberal (College 
Program), the Layman's League and the Unitarian 
Universalist Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Membership in the Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation is voluntary on the part of the individual 
parishes. Outside of a broad sympathy for the work 
of the denomination, there is no requirement on the 
part of member churches except for the following 
functional item quoted from the Constitution ( Article 
III, Section 4): 

Voting rights of delegates require that the con- 
gregation represented: 


1) Make a financial contribution to the Association 
2) Conduct regular religious services 


3) Maintain a regularly constituted organization 
with adequate records of membership, with elected 
officers and with provisions for annual meetings of 
members 


4) Furnish the Association with required reports on 
church statistics and activities. 


Representation and voting rights at meetings of 
the Association derive from lay and ministerial dele- 
gates of the member churches (parishes). In each 
case delegates are selected according to the bylaws 
and customs of their sponsoring churches or organ- 
izations; the number of delegates allowed each 
society is determined by numerical membership, with 
no group having less than two delegates. The Asso- 
ciation serves the needs of member churches, and 
helps organize new churches to extend and strengthen 
liberal religion. 


Congregational polity is based upon these prin- 
ciples: 


1) That a local congregation is a complete church 
with all of the powers of a church 

2) That its being and powers rest upon the free, 
deliberate consent of the individual members 

3) That all business shall be conducted within the 
church in accordance with accepted rules of order. 
Because congregationalism rests upon free individual 
consent, it requires disciplined individuals to make 
it work. They covenant to abide by the rules, but they 
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reserve the right to criticize both the rules and the 
authority that enforces them. They may even change 
the structure of that authority itself. 


Buildings 

The church has no mandatory planning re- 
quirements. The pulpit may dominate a platform. 
There may be a table, used mostly for a candlestick 
and flowers (communion is observed in some 
churches), The choir may be in a transept, on a 
platform or in a choir balcony. Musical records are 
being used experimentally to create atmosphere in 
the worship service. There is a need for multiple-use 
space for a variety of activities: A coffee hour is 
customary after the service; parish dinners are im- 
portant to the fellowship of the church. A fireplace 
may enhance a discussion area. 

Facilities for religious education are important 
There are few children’s chapels, but there is a 
large emphasis on children’s worship and religious 
education. Provision is required for various types 
of creative work, including painting, dancing, drama 
and music. Youth and adult education may involve 
both meeting and discussion rooms. Kitchenettes may 
be needed to serve refreshments. 

In addition to the above there are offices, 
library, workrooms, storage areas, etc. Provisions 
should be made for cribs and toddlers. 


The Arts in Relation to Buildings 


А very helpful study on the relation of religious 
architecture to the other arts is contained in the 
report of the Church's Commission No IV on Re- 
ligion and the Arts. The Commission seeks to help 
its congregations see the need of emotion and reason 
to feed on each other for the fullest attainment, and 
to feel how the greatest arts have given voice to the 


highest and deepest regions of man's aspirations at- 
tainable through his religion. 

The report indicates "some degree of artistic 
renaissance is taking place in some Unitarian and 
Universalist congregations and it was equally clear 
that others feel the importance of the arts and the 
forms of worship are overstressed in relation to our 
total religious life. . . . Art is perhaps the least 
susceptible to creation by committee and the most 
dependent upon the resources and training of the 
individual person or group. Our aim is to encourage 
а continuing advance in what we feel is tentatively 
begun among the free churches." 


Glossary 

Fellowships are small informal groups in com- 
munities where there is no organized Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church. They meet for study and discussion, 
and sometimes use taped sermons, etc. Some of these 
grow into churches. 


Bibliography 

“The Free Church in a Changing World," (The 
Reports of the Commissions to the Denomination) 

"Why I Am a Unitarian," Jack Mendelsohn 

"Today's Children and Yesterday's Heritage," 
Sophia L. Fahs 

For these and other books and pamphlets on the 
history and meaning of the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist religious movements, write to 25 Beacon St, 
Boston, Mass, 02108. 

The Commission on Religion and the Arts has 
assembled several slide series and prepared a script to 
go with them, giving some initial information and 
orientation in the realm of church architecture. For 
this series and its accompanying script, write to the 
Commission, at the same address. = 


AMERICAN LANDMARKS CELEBRATION 


At a meeting in Washington on June 2, mem- 
bers of the American Landmarks Celebration Steer- 
ing Committee came from all over the country to 
plan the nationwide celebration of UNESCO's Inter- 
national Campaign for Monuments which opened 
in Paris the same day. After morning and afternoon 
sessions, the Committee was entertained at a recep- 
tion at Decatur House by the Co-Chairmen of the 
Celebration, Secretary of the Interior Udall and 
Gordon Gray, Chairman of the Board of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, which is sponsoring 
the celebration in the US. President and Mrs Johnson 
sent their greetings in a message conveyed directly 
from the White House, saying in part: “Among the 
most cherished of a nation’s treasures are the monu- 
ments of its past. Scenes of triumph or disaster, 
memorials to great men or great thoughts, supreme 
technical or artistic achievements, simple reflections 
of an earlier culture are all significant. Each con- 
tributes to the historic texture of society.” 

The fifty-five members of the Committee are 
drawn from all professions, industries and associa- 
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tions. It is interesting to note that the group in- 
cludes AIA's Chairman of the Committee on Pres- 
ervation of Historic Buildings, Robert C. Gaede; 
SAH President H. Allen Brooks; ASLA Execu- 
tive Director Lynn M. Е. Harriss; AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany; Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Daniel P. Moynihan; Mary Small of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, representing AIP; 
producer-promoter-Cultural Adviser to the Pres- 
ident, Roger Stevens and HHFA Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver. 

Running from July 1 through November, the 
Celebration envisages a variety of events, local and 
national, to stimulate interest and pride in our na- 
tional heritage, supported by professional and business 
associations. AIA perservation officers throughout the 
country will be involved in sponsoring local programs 
and coordinating the activities with schools, historical 
societies and the press. Architects who wish to play 
an active role in this significant program can obtain 
further details from Mr Gaede at 1200 Keith Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright Drawings 


in the AIA Archives 


KARL KAMRATH FAIA 


ONE HUNDRED FORTY-FOUR 18"х24" negative photo- 
stats of the original working drawings of thirteen 
of the seventeen Frank Lloyd Wright projects ap- 
proved by the AIA Board at the 1960 New Orleans 
convention to be retained and restored for posterity 
have been received at the Octagon from Karl Kam- 
rath Fala, for permanent placement in the AIA 
archive vaults. 

Mr Kamrath, a member ої the АТА Committee 
on Preservation of Historic Buildings, has worked 
closely the past three-and-one-half years with William 
Wesley Peters, Mr Wright's son-in-law and chief 
architect of Taliesin Associated Architects, with the 
approval of Mrs Wright, to painstakingly gather to- 
gether the original tracings of these thirteen famous 
Wright-designed buildings from the Taliesin vaults 
and have them carefully photostated and delivered 
to the Octagon. 

The AIA Board approved the expenditure of an 
amount sufficient to cover the necessary research 
and photostat printing of these 144 sheets. Mrs 
Wright, however, requested that the two Taliesins 
not be printed. The tracings of two other projects, 
the Johnson Wax Administration Building and the 
famous Robie House, have not yet been found, but 
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if and when they are, Mr Peters will forward photo- 
stats of them to the Octagon. As far as Mr Kamrath 
knows, actual reproductions of Mr Wright’s working 
drawings have never before become available nor 
exhibited. Many of the photostats show Wright's 
freehand sketches and notes changing or clarifying 
the original tracings. For the benefit of the AIA 
membership, the Octagon may from time to time 
place these photostats on exhibition, or make arrange- 
ments to have positive prints available for architec- 
tural educational purposes. 

An acknowledgment of unusual credit is due 
Mrs Wright, Wesley Peters and the Taliesin Asso- 
ciated Architects for their thoughtful cooperation 
in supplying these invaluable documents. Each photo- 
stat contains a label indexing the drawing, indicating 
the type of original and medium of drafting on 
paper or cloth, and the size of the original sheet. 

The original AIA committee responsible for the 
official list of Wright projects was the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Memorial Committee, consisting of Alden 
В. Dow Fala, Edward D. Stone Fata (later L. Mor- 
gan Yost Fata) and Karl Kamrath Fata as Chairman. 
In May 1960, Mr Kamrath and Mr Yost made a 
trip to Taliesin at Spring Green to discuss this proj- 
ect with the Taliesin group, obtaining their coopera- 
tion in the project. 

The thirteen projects represented by the 144 
photostats are as follows: 

1 Frank Lloyd Wright Oak Park House (1892) 4 
sheets 
Winslow House (1893) 9 sheets 
Willits House (1902) 8 sheets 
Unity Temple (1906) 8 sheets 
Barnsdall House (1917) 11 sheets 
Kaufman House (1936) 13 sheets 
Hanna House (1937) 10 sheets 
У. С. Morris Store (1949) 6 sheets 
Unitarian Church (1949) 11 sheets 
10 Price Tower (1953) 17 sheets 
11 Guggenheim Museum (1957) 20 sheets 
12 Beth Sholom Synagogue (1956) 12 sheets 
13 5. С. Johnson Tower (1947) 15 sheets 


Unavailable at present: 


Robie House (1909) 
S. C. Johnson Administration Building (1937) 
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Lien Laws and the Architect 


RICHARD L. TULLY AIA 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DUTIES of any archi- 
tect is the administration of payments for the con- 
struction of a project. 

The contract documents and the agreement with 
the owner define these responsibilities. Among them 
is the requirement that satisfactory evidence be sub- 
mitted that all labor and material bills are paid. This 
is done because of the right of lien that exists. 

What is a lien and how does it affect the con- 
tract? In Baldwin’s Ohio Revised Code the definition 
of a lien is as follows: 


A right to possess and retain property until some 
charge attaching to it is paid or discharged. A right 
of one man to retain that which is in his possession 
belonging to another until certain demands of him, 
the person in possession, are satisfied. 

In essence, a lien constitutes a claim against 
property. Generally speaking, a person who performs 
labor or supplies materials on a construction project 
has a lien against the real property for the amount 
of the payment due him. The holder of the lien after 
pursuing the proper legal procedures may force a 
sale in order to satisfy his lien. Frequently, the owner 
of the property pays the claim to protect his property 
even though he may have previously made what he 
thought was a payment. In general, a mortgage 
placed on the property before construction is begun 
constitutes a first lien, which has priority over the 
mechanics’ liens, If the mortgage is placed after con- 
struction is complete, it is normally junior to the 
mechanics’ liens. Ordinarily, all mechanics’ liens must 
be satisfied or waived before a mortgage can be 
placed on property after construction. 

Lien laws vary from state to state. This has pre- 
vented The American Institute of Architects from 
producing standard waivers of lien for use in con- 
nection with other contract documents. State or 
chapter organizations can render a service to their 
members by having a committee study and report 
on the provisions of their own state law. 

This was done by the Architects Society of Ohio 
and it is believed that this study has proved beneficial 
to its members. In the meantime, there are certain 
general recommendations and conclusions which are 
presented here for consideration. 

In the AIA Documents, the architect is de- 
fined as the agent of the owner. The AIA Documents 
say that evidence satisfactory to the architect must 
be presented before final payments are made. His 
duties are described in his agreement and are ac- 
cepted by custom and practice. However, difficult 
questions sometimes arise regarding the extent of the 
architect’s duties with respect to the authorization of 
payments. The tendency in these times, in case of 
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trouble, is for legal actions to name as defendants 
everyone who is in any way connected with a project. 
The architect may thus become enmeshed in these 
problems. Architects are not lawyers. Therefore, the 
first and most important advice that may be given is 
that each architect should consult his attorney and 
receive his advice on the proper course of conduct 
with respect to matters involving the authorization of 
payments and the lien laws. 

Second, the architect should state in his specifi- 
cations that all payments be made in accordance with 
state laws, citing the applicable section of the law. 

Third, the AIA agreements provide that the 
owner furnish all necessary legal services with re- 
spect to the construction contract. As the agent of 
the owner the architect is entitled to the benefit of 
these services. He should forward drafts of the doc- 
uments, particularly specifications, to the owner and 
request that they be reviewed by the owner's counsel. 
He should further request that the owner give his 
approval. The architect should recommend that the 
owner's attorney draw up construction contracts or, 
in the case of standard forms, give approval. 

The final recommendation is that the architects 
should give far more publicity to the protections that 
labor, subcontractors, and materialmen have when 
they are working under the direction of an architect. 
Under today's conditions most labor is paid promptly. 
The non-payments involve subcontractors and ma- 
terialmen. What frequently occurs is as follows: 

The contractor has a number of jobs, some not 
under architectural supervision. The contractor re- 
ceives payments on the architect-directed jobs, but 
not on the others. He pays his suppliers without 
identifying the payment. Suddenly the supplier re- 
alizes that he has overextended credit. If the lien 
rights have expired on some jobs, then he seeks 
action on those where they still exist. This may in- 
volve the architect's job. АП subcontractors and ma- 
terialmen should check the provisions of the con- 
tract documents with reference to payment. They 
should insist on being paid in accordance with the 
documents and that the contractor identify all pay- 
ments. Finally, if they are not paid they should 
promptly notify the architect. 

In summary, the architect should have a clear 
understanding of the lien laws gained by discussion 
with his attorney, should advise the owner of his 
understanding and receive the procedure to follow 
from the owner's attorney and should approve pay- 
ments only if the requirements of the lein law are 
met, the owner's instructions followed, or the certif- 
icate of approval is accompanied by a statement plac- 
ing upon the owner responsibility for compliance. w 
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Budgeting the Architect’s Fee 


for Basic Services 


ROBERT J. PIPER AIA 


Commission on Professional Practice 


Daniel Schwartzman FAIA, Chairman 


WHAT WILL BE an architect’s cost of rendering pro- 
fessional services on a particular project? How many 
dollars should he budget to cover cost of schematics? 
Of specifications? Of consultants? What will remain 
as the principal’s share for his responsibility, par- 
ticipation and availability of organization? As the 
practitioner considers such fee-budgeting questions 
at the beginning of each project, he reviews his 
direct and indirect costs on past projects, determines 
the available fee on the project at hand and adopts 
a discipline toward the services to be provided thereto 
under the owner-architect agreement. 

Fees, services, and costs vary region to region 
and firm to firm, but some observations on budgeting 
available fees for the cost of services can be made 
due to common practices found throughout the pro- 
fession, For instance, architectural firms regularly 
engaging consultants for structural, mechanical, 
electrical and landscaping design find that 30% to 
40% of the gross design fee is absorbed by this 
work, leaving 60% to 70% of the gross fee avail- 
able for the architect’s services. 

A second generalized practice is to group the 
architect’s basic services under five phases. The AIA 


Committee on Office Procedures 
Dean F. Hilfinger AIA, Chairman 


standard forms of agreement between owner and 
architect (AIA Documents B131 and B311) de- 
scribe these services and stipulate the portion of the 
architect's total compensation due at each phase: 


A B 

Architects Fee as Architect's Fee 
Phase of а Ситшайоп of asa Portion of 
Service His Total Fee His Total Fee 
Schematic design 15% 15% 
Design development 35% 20% 
Construction document 75% 40% 
Receipt of bids 80% 5% 
Construction 100% 20% 


The percentages in the second column can be a 
budget of services as well as of compensation; in 
other words 20% of the architect’s services might 
be rendered during the design development phase. 

A third practice indicates that indirect costs or 
overhead generally equal direct costs or technical 
salaries: the ratio of indirect:direct expenses is 1:1. 

Fourthly, architects seek generally to retain 
20% to 33.33% of the gross fee as the principal's 
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share for their responsibility, participation and avail- 
ability of organization. A principal’s share (PS) of 
20% results in a direct:indirect:PS ratio of 1:1:.5 
or a multiple of direct expense (MDE) of 2%. A 
PS of 33.33% gives a parallel ratio of 1:1:1 or a 
MDE of 3. 

With these generalizations in mind note Tables 
1 and 2. These tables indicate how the gross fee can 
be broken down into components available for direct 
costs, indirect costs and principal's share for each 
phase of the work. Table 1 applies to those offices 
that do their own engineering: Table 2 to those of- 
fices that retain engineering consultants. Each table 
contains percentage figures covering direct, indirect 
and PS fee components that apply to the 20% PS 
or MDE of 2% discussed above. Similar tabular 
values could be worked out for any desired PS or 
MDE. The following examples illustrate how these 
figures may be used for budgeting services. 


Illustration I. Determine the portion of the 
gross fee that is available and should be budgeted 
for preparation of mechanical working drawings, if: 


* The project cost is $1,000,000 
* The professional fee is 6%, or $60,000 
* The architect's office does its own engineering 


Table 1 indicates that 12% of the gross fee should 
be available for preparation of mechanical working 
drawings and should be proportioned as follows: 


* Direct costs = 4.8% X $60,000 = $2,880 
© Indirect costs = 4.8% X $60,000 = $2,880 
* Principal's share = 2.4% X $60,000 = $1,440 

12.0% X $60,000 = $7,200 


Technical salaries may run from $25 to $30 per 
man-day in which case the phase will require: 


$2,880 


Direct costs _ 
$30/day ^ 96 man-days 


Technical salaries — 
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Illustration 2, Using the cited example, deter- 
mine what portion of the gross fee should be available 
and budgeted for the architect’s coordination of me- 
chanical working drawings if: 


* Engineering work is done by the consultant, rather 
than by the architect. 

Table 2 indicates that 4% of the gross fee should be 
available for the architect's coordination of mechani- 
cal working drawings prepared by consultants, and 
that this amount should be proportioned as follows: 


* Direct costs = 1.60% x $60,000 = $960 
* Indirect costs = 1.60% X $60,000 = $960 
© Principal's share = .80% x $60,000 = $480 


4.00% $60,000 = $2,400 


Thus, this phase will require: 


$960 
$30/man-day 32 man-days 


It is to be noted that the above figures are 
employed here for illustrative purposes only. Each 
practitioner will find, from his own experience, the 
desired balance between portions of the total fee 
earned and due for each phase of the work. The 
value of the figures used here is in their demonstra- 
tion of the budgeting system that can be developed 
from AIA Document B131 or similar agreement 
form that organizes the architect's services into 
phases and assigns certain percentage values to each. 

Neither the architectural profession nor the 
AIA has any policy, other than that indicated in 
AIA Document B131, on the amount of architect's 
fee to be budgeted for basic services. Nor is any 
policy implied by the above materials. The Com- 
mittee on Office Procedures welcomes comments on 
its studies. These should be addressed to the Direc- 
tor, Professional Practice Programs, The American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue, 
NW, Washington, DC 20006. Li 
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Vitality Means Growth 


THIS IS THE YEAR when the AIA is beginning to act 
purposefully on the matter of growth in its mem- 
bership. 

The idea of doing something to accelerate 
growth is decidedly new in the Institute. For years 
the attitude toward this aspect of organization 
strength has been to “let nature take its course.” 
Each Annual Board Report has shown a steady in- 
crease at a rate of about 4.8 per cent per year since 
1954. 

This “normal” growth has taken place without 
special stimulus, however, in a period of great build- 
ing activity and corresponding numerical growth in 
the profession. In studying the growth question, the 
Board observed that the Institute’s membership re- 
mains at about the same ratio with respect to the 
total number of registered architects. This means that 
the number of architects пог in the AIA is also іп- 
creasing. 

This observation prompted many questions. 
How many registered architects are there in the 
United States? How many are duplications through 
multi-state registrations? How many of these are 
practitioners? How many employed by architects? 
How many otherwise employed? How many non- 
AIA members would join the AIA with a little en- 
couragement on the part of the Institute? 

The question of numbers has been answered 
by the survey of the profession (a supplementary 
dues project). The data is being forwarded to the 
chapters. 

Much more important is the philosophy of the 
Institute on membership. Not very long ago (and 
still in some chapters) the principal interest was in 
having members who are practitioners who have 
already demonstrated their adherence to the In- 
stitute’s standards of ethics. This is something less 
than the principle enunciated by the Committee on 
Structure that every registered architect who agrees 
to abide by the ethical code should be invited to 
join the Institute. The full import of this sweeping 
change in principle is understandable when we look 
at changes taking place in the profession itself. 

The design-oriented students of yesterday hoped 
to practice—to create architecture. Of course, some 
of them, even after registration, found their niches in 
employment as architectural staff men, in education, 
government, or elsewhere in the building industry. 
The idea of practice as the ultimate achievement 
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carried over into the philosophy of Institute member- 
ship, resulting in a very high percentage of practi- 
tioners in the AIA. 

Now we foresee a future full of many promises 
for architectural graduates. Modern concepts of 
architectural education will produce architects—a 
building profession—with a broader fundamental 
base and greater variety of special skills, These grad- 
uates will be in greater demand, not only in practice 
but throughout the building industry and in the grow- 
ing fields of building research, product and systems 
development, new fields of building education and 
publications. Will it not be better for architecture to 
have architects in these jobs than men from another 
profession? Architecture needs them, the Institute 
needs them and they will need the Institute. Actually 
(though some chapters seem not to realize it) our 
existing rules permit the membership of registered 
architects employed in the building industry as long 
as they are пог in contracting or serving as em- 
ployees of unregistered individuals or firms which 
hold themselves forth to the public as architects. 

The Commission on the Professional Society is 
charged with the responsibility for promulgating a 
membership-growth program compatible with our 
concepts of an expanding ethical profession of archi- 
tecture. 

The Commission cannot, of course, do the job 
alone. The actual implementation of growth must 
take place at the chapter level. This means that the 
membership as a whole must be of one mind on a 
subject on which opinions have previously differed 
widely. How to create this singleness of concept and 
purpose is a task in itself in an organization of more 
than 16,000 members. 

The right arm for a movement of this kind was 
created this year when the Committee on State and 
Chapter Organization was enlarged to include the 
presidents of fifty state organizations and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The right hand for the movement 
will be the chapter officers. Both of these groups 
were acquainted with the membership-growth pro- 
gram at their meetings at the convention. 

The strongest possible profession of architecture 
will be one represented by one strongest possible and 
most fully representative professional society—the 
AIA. We need not permit the fragmentation that has 
occurred in other professions if we mould our con- 
cepts of membership to today’s needs. W.H.S. 
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Book Reviews 


Senses of Animals and Men. Lorus J. and Margery 
Milne. New York, Atheneum, 1962; 306 pp illus 
5%” x 915" $6.95 

One of the most completely fascinating books— 
these wonderfully aware people share their "ex- 
citing sense of discovery" with the reader in dis- 
armingly and deceptively simple style. Their range 
is tremendous over Aristotle's common five senses 
and some so exotic that they hint at mysteries we 
have not yet conceived. 

This reviewer was particularly pleased to find 
authoritative confirmation of his lecture-statements 
for several years in the following words: ". . . By 
observing the capabilities of other members of the 
animal kingdom, we come to realize that a human 
being has far more possibilities than are utilized. 
We neglect ever so many of our senses in concen- 
trating on the five most conspicuous ones. . . .” 

Even the most outlandish and least human of 
animal or insect senses may (through simulation in 
electronic circuitry or in chemistry) yield man some 
operational or analytical tools of great significance. 

Any architect concerned with the enrichment 
of esthetic experience, through the effects of his 
work, will profit from the careful (and pleasurable) 
reading of this book and will want it for continuing 
reference. ERIC PAWLEY AIA 


Building Codes—For Community Development and 
Construction Progress. Washington, DC, US Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1963. 20 pp 5%” x 8%” 504 
(1 to 9 copies) 

In twenty short pages of clear, legible type, 
this booklet describes the function of the building 
code, identifies the characteristics of a good one, 
banishes the notion of a Federal code, shows ad- 
vantages of adopting a model code and outlines a 
community action program for code modernization. 
It is remarkable that it does so much so well, in 
so few words. 

A brief foreword establishes the theme of the 
discourse. "Archaic laws . . . provide an especially 
formidable barrier to building construction. And 
building construction is the largest single activity 
requiring private investment funds . . . outgrown 
building codes form a drag on the economic growth 
of a community—and, inevitably, on the general 
economic growth of the nation." 

The booklet defines a building code as "а collec- 
tion of minimum legal requirements, the purpose of 
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which is the protection of the safety, health and gen- 
eral welfare of persons in and about buildings. The 
typical building code covers requirements for con- 
struction, alteration, demolition, maintenance, re- 
pair, use of public property and other activities 
involving buildings and certain other structures. . . . 
Other public ordinances which have generally simi- 
lar purposes are zoning regulations, housing and 
occupancy codes and fire codes." 

Two items are of particular interest to the 
architect in these statements. First, even though the 
discussion is directed toward building codes alone, 
the pernicious effects of archaism and obsolescence 
in the “other public ordinances" are frequently just 
as serious. Second, the emphasis is on the safety, 
health and general welfare of persons, in contrast 
to regulations devised primarily to prevent or limit 
damage to buildings. 

Under the heading, "The Importance of Build- 
ing Codes," the major functions of building codes 
are described as follows: “They form a basis for 
understanding between builder and buyer that the 
structure is in conformity with good and accepted 
practice. Even more important, building codes form 
а basis for the continuing understanding between the 
community and each individual occupant or builder 
as to what constitutes acceptable structures which 
are not regarded as a hazard to the people of the 
area." 

The tacit assumption in these statements is that 
conformity with the code is sufficient in all cases to 
guarantee a good building and a safe building. This 
is obviously incorrect. Even the best-conceived build- 
ing code cannot foresee every possible hazard that 
may need to be considered in the design, construc- 
tion and use of a building. Moreover, a safe build- 
ing is not a "good" building unless it is well suited 
to its use, its site and its surroundings, and is dis- 
tinguished in its form, inter-relation of spaces and 
use of materials. 

A. building code is the means whereby a com- 
munity expresses its concern and its responsibility 
for the safety of ‘persons in and about buildings. 
It is a guide for the architect, a standard for the 
builder and a tool for the building inspector. Each 
must use it in the light of its basic objective; none 
must abandon the use of good judgment and com- 
mon sense in applying its provisions. 

The booklet makes a strong plea for local ad- 
ministration of building codes, noting that at the 
state level, usually, "building regulation is divided 
among many different agencies. Health departments, 
education departments and labor departments, as 
well as fire marshals and state building commis- 
sioners, may have some jurisdiction over buildings. 
Plans for new construction must be submitted to 
many agencies; numerous administrators and their 
staffs make and enforce rules; fees may have to be 
paid to a multiplicity of state agencies; and a build- 
ing project must be inspected by representatives of 
these agencies." At a yet higher level, a Federal 
code "would compound the problems which arise 
because of the multiplicity of codes." On the other 
hand, a municipality can obtain a modern building 
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code simply and inexpensively through adoption, 
by reference, of one of the model building codes. 

There are four model code organizations, the 
Building Officials Conference of America, Inc, 
operating from Chicago; the International Con- 
ference of Building Officials, Pasadena, California; 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
City; and the Southern Building Code Congress, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Four model codes are prob- 
ably not too many in view of the size and regional 
differences of our country, and there are definite 
advantages in the competition between them to be 
the best and most up-to-date. The AIA considers 
each of the four codes satisfactory for adoption by 
any locality which needs to modernize its building 
code. 

The booklet offers seven criteria to be met by 
а building code, which are well worth quoting in 
toto. Building codes must: 

1) Place a major emphasis on functional per- 
formance requirements. Acceptability of building 
materials and methods should be determined on 
basis of their ability to pass objective tests, such as 
those for strength, wind-resistance, fire-safety and 
durability. Code provisions should relate to specific 
materials and methods only if acceptable perform- 
ance requirements have not been developed. Determi- 
nations of adequacy of performance requirements 
should be made by qualified, impartial agencies. 

2) Contain provisions for achieving both peri- 
odic modernization and desirable stability of code 
provisions. Building codes must be neither stagnant 
nor capricious. Their provisions must represent a 
fundamental and well-recognized stability, but they 
must also provide a mechanism to expedite use of 
recognized advances in construction materials and 
techniques. 

3) Be uniform with respect to local geographic 
areas. Codes of local governments in close proximity 
should be sufficiently uniform that they do not en- 
courage construction in one jurisdiction and dis- 
courage the same construction in another jurisdic- 
tion. The greatest benefits from building codes are 
derived when cities and their surrounding communi- 
ties agree on and adopt the same code. 

4) Contribute to uniformity of building regu- 
lations, among varying levels of government within 
the same locality. 

5) Contain provisions for efficient administra- 
tion. The building code administrator should be 
given adequate discretion to authorize the use of 
new materials and methods of construction upon 
presentation of evidence of compliance with per- 
formance requirements of the code. The govern- 
mental agency charged with administering the code 
must be well staffed with qualified personnel. 

6) Provide remedies for all who might be 
aggrieved. Building codes should provide for a board 
of appeals or standards with authority to vary or 
modify code provisions covering the manner of con- 
struction or materials when such variations are in 
the public interest or would avoid injustices. The 
full use of such procedures, available to owners and 
builders and to manufacturers or suppliers, can be 
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a major factor in bringing building efficiencies and 
economies to the public at large. 

7) Be economical to develop and administer. 
The local governments’ cost for the development 
and publication of codes should be reasonable. Code 
administrators should have ready access to latest 
code information at minimum cost. Full advantage 
should be taken of available information from na- 
tional organizations and authorities. 

LYNDON WELCH AIA 


Mosaics: Principles and Practice, Joseph Young. 
New York, Reinhold Publishing Corp, 1963. 128 pp 
illus 10%” x 8" $6.50 

The author, as the jacket points out, “has played 
a leading role in the revival of architectural mosaic 
murals in America and is widely known for his 
monumental murals in civic, religious and educa- 
tional buildings throughout the nation.” It could 
very well be added that he has made a significant 
contribution to the integration of art and architec- 
ture, especially in his home base of California, and 
his mural for the Los Angeles Police Facilities 
Building has become one of the best-known ex- 
amples of architect-commissioned art in the US. 

Although Mr Young’s volume is a revised and 
enlarged edition of his earlier book “Course in Mak- 
ing Mosaics,” this is not a textbook in the ordinary 
sense. With more than 200 photographs, eight in 
full color, it will serve as a useful and interesting 
guide to the architect who is considering the in- 
corporation of mosaics and similar art pieces in 
his own work. R.E.K. 


Program Evaluation and Review Technique. Federal 
Electric Corp. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc, 1963. 145 pp illus 534" x 9" $3.95 (paperback) 

This book contains a new approach to a new 
concept. The new approach is programmed evalua- 
tion; the new concept is PERT—Program Evalua- 
tion and Review Technique. It is designed to give 
the reader a basic knowledge he will need to use 
the technique. He will be introduced to basic rules 
and regulations of PERT, learn how to apply these 
rules and regulations. "You will not become an 
operations research analyst, but you will become 
a project analyst. You will not become a Wizard 
of Oz, but you will learn how to make sound and 
logical decisions through PERT." 


Schedule, Cost and Profit Control with PERT: A 
Comprehensive Guide for Program Management. 
Robert W. Miller. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1963. 
222 рр 62 illus 5%” x 8%” $8.50 

This book covers the entire field of PERT 
management systems as they have evolved up to 
the present. PERT represents a revolutionary and 
rapidly growing field of management techniques 
concerned with the planning and control complex, 
"one-time-through" programs. The author covers 
the management system problem from early de- 
velopments leading up to the establishment of PERT 
and CPM and discusses the relation of PERT to 
incentive contracting. Г 
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Sound and Space 


WARREN BRODEY MD 


A Washington psychiatrist who has been working with the blind 


finds a field for architectural research 


which should throw light upon the effect of spaces upon people 


MOST ARCHITECTS would like to design a building 
that not only looks beautiful to the eye, but also 
sounds beautiful to the ear. Pleasing all the senses is 
important. But ordinary sounds are so familiar we 
are not accustomed to being aware how profoundly 
they affect us. “There is something just right about 
this space” may include acoustical characteristics for 
which we have, as yet, few words. 

How does one break through what was so 
familiar as to be unmentioned, taken for granted 
and technically ignored? A visit abroad, а child’s 
naive question, а foreigner's insight—people who 
don't share our conventions can help us pay atten- 
tion to what we have learned to ignore. 

Our cities roar with noise we do not hear ex- 
cept on a tape recording. But mere suppression of 
bad sound, either loudness or jarring tones, does not 
create beauty. The sound of spaces once could not 
be technically designed. It could not be recorded. 
New refinements in materials, in tools, in what we 
can do encourages the reopening of a broadened 
awareness of new ways of designing our sensory 
environment so it will work with us. 

Our capacity to design the responses of our 
environment is increased. The interior of a space 
capsule is a token of our skill in extending human 
environment design to optimize human sensory effi- 
ciency. But how can we break through the basic 
conventions of what it was "natural" to ignore be- 
cause nothing could be done? How can we discover 
the new everyday questions about commonplace 
matters which our technology can easily answer, 
once asked? 

The study of new kinds of foreigners—those 
foreign to our sensory conventions—is one way of 
breaking through. For three years now I have met 
bimonthly with a small group of blind people. The 
architecture of the sound world as they perceive it 
has particularly drawn my attention. The world 
they experience is often unlabeled with language 
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and outside ordinary attention. They make us aware 
of something we have learned to ignore—the sound 
of spaces. 


Acoustical Architecture 


Blind people live in a world of sound. They 
see the distance with sound; they can use touch only 
within the radius of their arms. They use radiant 
heat and smell as additional sources of information. 
Their world is different. 

People who have an unusual sensory skill can 
tell us, with new perspective, about the world that 
we live in. They can show us our world in terms 
of their building blocks. 

A group of blind people is a natural resource 
if one wishes to locate skill at hearing. The world 
as seen with the ears can be made available by using 
the blind man as our guide; then, using his observa- 
tions we can examine the nature of our own blind- 
ness to sound. 

A blind man is familiar with the echo of his 
footsteps as they rebound from the boundaries of his 
room from walls and draperies, from rug and ceil- 
ing. He knows where an obstacle has interfered 
with this rebound. He knows the room where higher 
frequencies resonate and breath sounds seem more 
rasping. The sound of your breathing is one way 
the blind man knows you and where you are in 
relation to the objects of the room. He listens to 
hear sound as it is altered by the response of the 
physical environment. The different sound behavior 
of one space in contrast to another provides the 
blind man with an image of where he is. 

If the blind man were a sound camera he could 
show us details of sound we know only by intuition. 
Let us proceed from his observations, as yet crudely 
measured, to our own observations of architectural 
sound. 

Most clients are only aware that some spaces 
feel good, Others bother them. This difference is 
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customarily attributed by architects to the visual 
space. It is only attributed to acoustics when they 
are grossly distorted—or when there is music or 
public speaking or noise dampening to be consid- 
егей. Shaping the experience of space by manipu- 
lating its sound is something more positive than this. 

“Acoustical architecture” takes us beyond the 
measurement of materials and their effect on sound 
—to the science of how living people use their re- 
spective senses in different environments, All archi- 
tecture is extending this way. The study of man- 
environment systems as an information unit is a 
modern way of thinking, This approach includes in 
architecture the technical study of man’s senses as 
inseparable from what is available to be sensed. 
Architecture can stretch a man’s use of his sensory 
skill. Color awareness for example is enhanced by 
using color. Good environmental design teaches the 
client to enjoy sense activities previously left unused. 


Mood and Shapes in Sound 


Blind people tell in vivid detail how some rooms 
have a kind of sound that is exciting and yet not 
too sharp; while other rooms have a sound that is 
soothing and yet not dull. I am aware that they 
measure sound in a way I have not learned. They 
talk of and remember the sound in a room as if 
they were talking of color. 

The sighted know that the sound qualities of 
a room carry different moods. The room with hard 
plaster or cinderblock accentuates the higher tones, 
and this, as the blind point out, can increase fatigue 
by making everyone sound as if they were speaking 
sharply. A thickly carpeted and acoustically tiled 
room can make a board meeting fall dead. Con- 
tagious enthusiasm is wet-blanketed by a dead 
sounding space which is also virtually large. The 
gaiety of a hotel ballroom requires the right kind 
of sound—just the right bounce. A visually small 
room can be stretched to a critical point by giving 
it large-room acoustics. After this point it becomes 
uncomfortable. Incongruity of the environmental 
responsiveness to different sensory modes, sight, 
sound or smell can be upsetting—it also can be used. 
How long people sit in a restaurant, how quickly 
they eat, how much they drink, is a function of 
sound as well as of other factors. 

Sense the shape of a room before and after 
acoustical tile has been installed. This will give you 
a clear idea of how shape and acoustics are inter- 
related. The acoustically tiled ceiling drops down to 
give a more intimate or closed-in space, one in which 
you feel like intimate talking. Of course this effect 
is accentuated or diminished depending on the phys- 
ical dimension and color and texture as well. New 
computers will soon allow these functional relation- 
ships to be analyzed into simple equations. 

The human, factor is more nearly constant as 
more of the human senses and their corresponding 
environmental variables are included together in 
equations. Overlooking the effects of sound may be 
costly if one needs to predict human responses to 
a given space. The prediction which does not con- 
sider sound will be more random. You can dismiss 
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this error as simply human variation, but this is 
costly. Computer prediction is for the near future. 

For the present let us review everyday experi- 
ence which can be tested by everyday experiments. 
Let us seek out new questions. Check this out with 
many people: What happens to the shape of the room 
when wall drapes are drawn or open? Try it first 
with eyes closed, then open. You will be caught by 
the experience into devising more exploratory tests. 
You can find that without changing the measured 
dimensions, a space can be shaped as an experience 
not only by color and texture but also by the char- 
acteristic responses to sound. 


Acoustical Rooms 


А visually open area can be divided by changing 
the acoustics of one part of its space. This change 
may be in no way visually evident. But its effect will 
remain, and strangely, people will find themselves 
grouping and functioning differently as soon as they 
cross from one acoustical "room" to another. These 
rooms have clear boundaries: Listen to your own 
voice sharply change as you cross the sound wall 
in a room which has been only partially acoustically 
tiled. Once aware of this change in acoustics, instead 
of taking it for granted, new potential for designing 
spaces is revealed. 

The acoustical room—a volume of air with 
different acoustical characteristics from its environ- 
ment—may have no visual walls, yet it organizes 
space nevertheless. 

A blind person will stop suddenly as he hits 
the wall of an acoustical room. To him it is as real 
as а sudden change in illumination to the sighted. 
Test out the effect of an acoustical room on your 
own senses. 

If you will walk a few feet into your office, 
then turn and walk out again, snapping your fingers 
or humming or talking to create a constant sound 
and keeping your ears at attention, you will notice 
the acoustical wall where the line of your sound 
breaks and your sound returns with a different tone. 

Acoustical rooms designed to fit their func- 
tion are valued. The client may have no idea what 
it is that makes it so good. Ladies declare, for ex- 
ample, that they look different in different lighting 
—they care about lighting. The architect varies his 
lighting in terms of the functions for which he de- 
signs. He changes the visual message emitted by 
faces by changing their setting and the kind of light 
available for the faces to shadow and reflect. He 
changes the visual person by modulating his visual 
context. The design of the acoustical space can like- 
wise change the context and quality of voices. The 
architect by his design changes the kind of auditory 
message exchange most appropriate to the space he 
has created. This happens even without intention; 
it is inevitable even if neglected. 

We have few words and few scales for measure- 
ment of these kinds of characteristics. But there is 
no space which has not an effect on sound. 

The acoustical design of a house can make a 
family happy or miserable. Some dining rooms make 
children's voices pleasant—some convert their chat- 
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ter to screeching. This is пої simply а matter of 
deadening the children’s sounds. An architect whose 
ear is as trained as his eyes can anticipate the echo 
chamber that he provides with the sound spaces he 
designs. 

There are many energy sources of the sound 
in a room. Windows are conduits that feed in in- 
formation. Windows, according to blind people, are 
not simply places where heat streams in or is drawn 
out. Windows are ears which admit sound from 
the outside world. These sounds bring the outdoors 
into the room and enlarge the space. When well 
mixed, outdoor sounds provide a background which 
facilitates attention. This is important in a school 
or a library. Some people prefer the silence of a 
library to maintain their attention at a task like 
reading; but then the sounds of footsteps become 
enormous. Most people like a general background 
of noise which will fuse motors, voices and other 
interferences into a neutral background of sound, 
This background is apt to be supplied by sound 
coming through windows. A well-mixed background 
sound gently illuminates the walls of the space and 
resonates the air. 


Human Orientation 


Man must constantly locate himself in the air, 
just as a fish does in the water. We use our senses to 
locate ourselves relative to our environment. Air is 
not dismissed as invisible by the blind. Like percus- 
sion waves in water, air carries sound. 

The sound that comes through the windows, my 
blind subjects say, helps them orient themselves. The 
current of sound, like light, shadows furniture. Like 
light it bounces from each surface or is absorbed 
by it. Each material has different light and sound 
reflecting properties. The spectrum of frequencies 
being selectively absorbed or reflected adds detail 
to the sound image. 

For the blind the obstacle-finding usefulness of 
sound spreading from the window or from footsteps 
or beamed with the breath depends on what the 
blind subjects call the room's “sound glare.” 

The blind man finds some spaces easy to navi- 
gate; some spaces like a strongly-currented rocky 
seashore reflect sound so that it bounces and inter- 
feres with itself, building whirlpools and eddies. This 
room is tiring. 

The sound of your voice as it returns to your 
ear is a servo or feedback loop. This part of the 
energy returning serves as a corrective control. You 
automatically vary your voice as you move about 
to keep it relatively constant to your ear. This is 
automatic—but too much corrective work is fa- 
tiguing. 

When the sound image coincides with the touch 
image and sight image, the space is experienced 
differently from when these don’t coincide. Poor 
orienting conditions make it more difficult for the 
blind man to know where anything is located. These 
conditions also make life uncomfortable to sighted 
persons who cannot easily know what is happening 
behind them without looking. Much of our 360- 
degree vision—our early warning system—is by ear- 
sight. In some situations perceptually uncomfortable 
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spaces may be useful. Can we design them that way 
on purpose? 

The senses do not operate separately; they ex- 
ponentially reinforce each other. The variation in 
pattern between what they perceive is important to 
our judgments, A man’s visual size, his detail, his 
heat radiation, the sound of his voice—all are a part 
of predicting his distance and the rate of his move- 
ment. The driver looking ahead on the roadway uses 
the sound of a car coming alongside as one warning 
system. Some houses behave badly and pop people 
into visual view without warning one’s hearing of 
their approach; other thin-walled houses bring peo- 
ple’s sounds into auditory view when there is no 
meaning to the sound contact. A corridor which 
resonates footsteps the way a blind man likes al- 
lows the sighted person to look directly at the face 
of his walking companion and give attention with- 
out fear of walking blindly. 


Reclaiming Sensory Potentials 


Technical instrumentation for reclaiming the 
sensibilities we have learned to deny is being designed. 
Meanwhile, you can enjoy an awareness of the fun 
of exploring the sound world you have forgotten. 
You will not likely be as expert at first as the blind. 
Before we were taught at school to ignore so much 
that was not in our lessons, we all played with sound. 
Blind children find delight in playing with the har- 
monics which resonate the volume of air in a par- 
ticular room, They also know which kind of sound 
will bounce back off the walls with a sonar-like echo, 
All children are space musicians. To blind children, 
their school building is primarily a sound instru- 
ment. They love to bounce high-pitched sound up 
in a corner and angle the beams as if they were 
playing billiards, Blind men have told me that this 
play develops into their way of determining the 
height of a ceiling, If humans use their own sound 
as one orienting mechanism, it is not surprising that 
acoustical treatment will appear to change the height 
of a ceiling as it is reckoned by the auditory sense. 

All the senses are mixed into a general im- 
pression which gives the "feel" of a space. Now we 
must devise systems of measurement so we can pre- 
dict and design what will be sensed. 

Man, with his progress, has earned the right 
to expect that scientists and architects will learn 
about his sensory system so that they can enhance 
his functioning even beyond the extent that he is 
now able to demand. Well-designed architecture can 
enhance man’s awareness of his sensory skills. To 
receive this kind of compliment is а significant 
achievement. Man has become accommodated to 
sensory insults which bring more strain into his life 
than is necessary; he needs his energy to improve 
the quality of his life. 

The architect and researcher together can go 
far beyond what is presently conceived as the opti- 
mal limits in providing for human comfort. 

Man’s “earsight” as an instrument of his effec- 
tive functioning serves as a focus for one possible 
area of research, There is new and rich territory 
here, waiting for those with the knowledge, insight 
and enthusiasm to explore it. = 
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АТА Architect-Researcher’s Conference 


Benjamin H. Evans AIA, Director of Research Programs 
Marilyn Ludwig, Assistant Editor—Technical, AIA Journal 


This conference at AIA Headquarters on April 27-28 


was sponsored by the Committee on Research for Architecture and 


"WHAT CAN YOU DO with an art that must be based 
on knowledge, where the knowledge is expanding 
very rapidly, is very cumbersome, very tricky, and 
where the artist cannot expect to know all that is 
available?" This question and others like it were 
being asked at a rapid rate by a group of America's 
outstanding architect-researchers. "Who is to take 
the leadership in the development and synthesis of 
much-needed new concepts in the environmental and 
behavioral sciences?" 
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financed by your supplemental dues 


The answers were few, and were slow in com- 
ing, but generally it was agreed that the solutions 
lie in the development of new frontiers of research 
for architecture, in new concepts for architectural 
education, and in new responsibilities for the prac- 
titioner. А well-coordinated program of research 
whose primary function is to uncover new knowl- 
edge and new ways of using existing knowledge will 
prove invaluable to the profession—not only in the 
architectural province but across disciplinary lines 
in the fields of the hard and soft sciences. The at- 
mosphere for the development of this new knowl- 
edge will come only when the educational systems 
recognize the inherent values and organize them- 
selves accordingly. Acceptance of the new-knowledge 
concept will depend on an enlightened, open-minded 
profession, willing to put aside old ways and look 
for new and expanding frontiers. 

Seventeen men, each of whom has achieved 
distinction in the field of research in architecture, 
met at the Octagon in Washington in April to dis- 
cuss the general state of affairs in research. The 
conference, sponsored by the AIA Committee on 
Research for Architecture and financed through 
supplementary dues, brought together people from 
the universities, architectural firms, research insti- 
tutes and manufacturers offices. Although they 
were given general guidelines, the group ultimately 
defined for themselves the objective of the meeting 
—to discuss ways in which the profession can create 
a more favorable climate for research in architecture. 

It was first necessary to nail down the factors 
which make up such a climate. Such factors as were 
discussed might be stated as follows: 

1) Moral support from the profession—the en- 
tire profession must recognize research in architec- 
ture as a necessary and valuable activity for archi- 
tects (as well as other disciplines) 

2) Personnel, trained for research—and as a 
corollary, increased prestige for research-oriented 
architects (Recognition is necessary to attract capa- 
ble people) 

3) Money—funds are always necessary, al- 
though it was the opinion of most that finances will 
become available as prestige and personnel develop 
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Coffee break—Dietz, Hassid, Burk 


4) Communication—publication, to foster the 
dissemination of knowledge within the profession 
and what one participant referred to as “in- 
terdisciplinary communication"—keeping architects 
abreast of discoveries in sociology, psychology and 
other related fields, and finally 

5) Freedom—fewer restrictions and more op- 
portunity for the researcher to experiment outside 
the rigid framework of preconceived standards and 
specialized interests. 

Having stated the foregoing ingredients, the 
researchers began to explore means of getting them. 
Some of the suggestions were relatively simple short- 
term efforts, which could be implemented fairly 
quickly; others were more elaborate long-range pro- 
grams which would not bear fruit for many years. 

The suggestions which came out of the con- 
ference are summarized later in this article. 

The first morning, following greetings from 
William H. Scheick ata, Executive Director of the 
Institute, and Ben H. Evans мл, Director of Re- 
search Programs, was devoted to getting acquainted. 
Although almost every participant was personally 
known to the others (such is the size of the re- 
search fraternity) the morning provided an oppor- 
tunity for each participant to acquaint his colleagues 
with his current research activity and his future 
plans. Each was given several minutes to summarize 
for the group his own research background and to 
touch on the kinds of projects in which he is cur- 
rently engaged. 

These ranged through the entire spectrum for 
product research on structural components and bond- 
ing compounds, through climatological studies, to 
the purest kind of research which overlaps into the 
sociological and psychological fields. Later, a mem- 
ber of the Research Committee summed up the 
morning: 


NEIL DEASY FAIA: We had a report on an interesting 
project of considerable scope now taking place in 
California on preparing performance specifications 
for school components, so that school districts might 
unify their efforts in their purchasing program and 
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come up with much better facilities for the funds 
they have to spend. 

We had, also, a report from a private researcher 
who assisted industry in meeting these performance 
specs in designing systems that would comply and 
that are extremely interesting and should bear great 
fruit in the future. 

We have had reports on a research sequence 
at one of the universities that has led to a new 
building type previously not known on our college 
campuses—the college communication and lecture 
center. We have heard that there is interest and on- 
coming research in the field of bioclimatology, the 
development of various space-use criteria, in the 
evolution of thermal environment, and we had the 
very happy news that what has been known for some 
time as the Cornell Kitchen is soon to be joined 
by the Cornell Can [a study of American bathroom 
habits and facilities, similar to one on kitchens con- 
ducted at Cornell several years ago.] 

We heard of a program, a very useful and 
pertinent program, sponsored by NASA to evaluate 
materials and products developed for its program 
to see if there was a use for them in the construc- 
tion industry. We had a report on a study now going 
forward in Michigan on the environmental effects 
on human behavior, in this particular case with re- 
gard to learning. And, from the same institution a 
study on foam plastic applications for housing struc- 
tures. It was interesting particularly to me to learn 
that at that one institution its general research ef- 
forts have increased forty-fold in fifteen years. 

We also heard of a study for the development 
of masonry walls which are laid without mortar of 
any kind, and where the tension stresses in the wall 
are resisted by spraying a coating on both sides. 
That just reinforces my own belief that there are 
frame buildings that are standing up because of a 
good coat of paint. 

We also learned, and this was rather surpris- 
ing to me, that our schools are fully engaged in 
floundering, which was information I had not ex- 
pected to get, and further learned that the architect 
must take a stand on intangibles whether he knows 
what he is doing or not, Obviously we had a very 
full day. 


During the afternoon session, Herbert Н. Swin- 
burne Fala, Chairman of the AIA Committee оп 
Research for Architecture, and Burnham Kelly, Dean 
of the College of Architecture at Cornell, were 
asked to discuss research from a broad professional 
viewpoint. 


DEAN KELLY: The problem is that architecture is too 
wide open, It is not any more a predictable front. 
It includes just about every aspect of all of our 
civilization and all of our materials and all of our 
systems, 

By comparison with the happy days of ancient 
Greece or ancient Egypt, or any of the other great 
periods of architecture, when people more or less 
knew what they were doing, we are really in the 
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middle of a morass. We can build anything. Mate- 
rials are available—plastics, light metals, systems of 
all sorts. We can supply nearly: any kind of an en- 
vironmental surrounding. We can produce almost 
any kind of a situation if we set our minds to it. 

But one of the main problems of architecture 
now, in terms of the tools and objectives of the pro- 
fession, and the services the profession is expected 
to render, is that we are absolutely wide open. There 
seem to be no guidelines, and we are struggling in 
all directions at once. 

The services that are being provided are far 
from the old physical environment services, There 
are a whole range of collateral services. Since the 
social and environmental sciences have explored 
into the human development pattern, the expecta- 
tion is that the architect must know of these things 
and solve them all in every building he builds. 

It is a fantastic expectation, in a fantastic field. 

The question really is not “Why агеп'ї we way 
ahead?” but “How can we make anything resembling 
progress?” 

The system by which we solve problems in all 
other respects has vastly changed. The creation and 
distribution of materials, the erection of buildings, 
all of the supply services, are on a base totally un- 
known to people as few as fifty years ago. 

Is the architect the man who pats his client on 
the back, makes a series of drawings and specifica- 
tions which are given to a local builder, who goes out 
with local tools and puts up a building? Is this an 
image that is applicable, either technologically or 
organizationally, any more? Isn't one of our prob- 
lems the whole matter of whether this profession is 
organized systematically to cope with the assign- 
ment that now is given to us? 

Architecture is an art. The towering figures in 
the profession are perhaps the greatest artists. And as 
in any of the arts, faced with the problem of being 
able to do anything, technologically speaking, there 
is a certain amount of chaos before us at the present. 
Everybody is exploring objectives. Nobody knows 
exactly what we are doing. 

This is a tremendous challenge that occupies 
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some of our very best people. It fully occupies the 
schools, which are foundering on this front in all 
directions (as any one of you knows who has tried 
to give problems or criticize problems, or has even 
seen what these problems are on the boards). 

The results can be seen around us in this 
country—which is peculiarly blessed by all these 
construction alternatives and by production systems. 
We are peculiarly stumped by. this search for the 
artistic objective, so much so that almost any ob- 
server from abroad says, on a rising note of com- 
plaint, "What's wrong with the United States that 
its routine buildings are so bad?" The reason is 
that the mass of the routine buildings do not get 
attention from the architectural profession. If they 
did, it is not certain that the architectural profession 
would know what to do with them. 

Now, having said all this, I immediately turn 
around and say that architecture has in this area 
an almost unique contribution to make. It repre- 
sents among the professions, among the disciplines 
in the universities these days, almost the only one 
that puts a real focus on the final requirements of 
the ultimate consumer. 

Every architect is final consumer-oriented—he 
wants people to have a good product and to have 
a good life. Whatever else may be optimized in the 
other branches of the other professions I have seen, 
it is rarely this comprehensive good life for the 
final consumer. We are turning out one of the rela- 
tively few groups in our civilization who really are 
motivated to do something about the problems of 
the final consumer. 

Secondly, we are turning out one of the rela- 
tively few groups in our whole educational and 
developmental system who are putting any real 
emphasis on the intangibles. By intangibles, of 
course, I mean those problems which almost by 
definition cannot be solved with a sliderule, cannot 
be priced in dollars and cents, and cannot really be 
fully evaluated except in their final form by people 
who see and live in the buildings. 

Every architect who builds a building has to 
make a judgment about every aspect of the building, 
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every aspect of the space, the color, texture, en- 
vironment—whether he knows what he is doing 
or does not know what he is doing. And the result 
is that we have developed in the schools and in the 
profession at least the guts to stand upon what- 
ever is tangible and make this plunge in to the 
intangible. 

I maintain this is an absolutely essential educa- 
tional and professional discipline for this country 
at this time, and that far from backing away into 
research on the secure aspects, we should be en- 
couraged into making sure we do our research into 
the areas that have so far been regarded as intangible 
and difficult, the more so because we know they 
are more the concern of the architects. 

What can you do with an art that must be 
based on knowledge, where the knowledge is ex- 
panding very rapidly, is very cumbersome, very 
tricky, and where the artist cannot expect to know 
all that is available? 

An obvious analogy is the medical profession. 
You have heard me say that I think we now stand 
in architecture about where medicine stood fifty 
years ago. The doctor was an artist too. And the 
doctor tried to know all that he could know about 
the application of medical techniques and the back- 
ground sciences to his art. But he soon found this 
was technically impossible, so the medical schools 
developed and insisted on a related system of educa- 
tion that fits in with the practice—that provides the 
scientific base, the pathology and biochemistry, the 
other activities, at a level of complete dignity and 
respect. It provides them in a manner so that clini- 
cal advice and consultation are available to the men 
who are, if you wish, the final artists in the prac- 
tice itself. 

So architecture in a sense remains behind the 
times, and the architects face constant communica- 
tion problems with the people who have developed 
in modern-time thinking. 

One of the reasons that the city planning pro- 
fession has been able to move so rapidly in the last 
few years is precisely that it has unashamedly and 
enthusiastically moved into the position of building 
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a research base, developing people who can talk to 
men in the consuming environment who want to 
know specific answers to specific questions. And the 
consumers can have confidence that the answers they 
are getting are based on a thoroughly rational 
process of analysis. 

There is a lot of progress all through the social, 
economic and psychological fields. Much of this 
progress is really relevant to architecture. We need 
two things. One of them is publication. There is a 
good deal of information that exists and needs only 
appropriate publication. The other is translation— 
and here, I think, we have one important field of 
architectural research, and one to which the AIA 
Committee should perhaps pay a lot of attention. 

When I say translation, let me illustrate with 
the work of Bolt, Beranek and Newman in the 
acoustics field. One of the greatest assets of this 
consulting firm was that at least two of its mem- 
bers had been both physicist and architect, and that 
they were making their recommendations on the 
basis of a long and very thorough study of acous- 
tics in MIT’s acoustics laboratory system. 

But they were able to make a translation from 
acoustics science into applications of acoustics sci- 
ence, and their translation in the form of reports 
and publications, has given the profession of archi- 
tecture one of the few legs that it can stand on with 
some assurance. 

Now, we need these translations not only in 
the physical environment, but also in the social 
environment and in the psychological environment. 
And these things are coming. Here, we might cite the 
Menninger Clinic Conference a month or so ago. 
The clinic is becoming interested in the psychological 
effects of buildings and architecture. They want to 
establish a communication channel between the two 
broad disciplines. What we need is to develop trans- 
lators who can learn enough about these other fields 
to make accurate, useful summaries and bring them 
back to the practitioners in our field. 

There is no doubt that there is an interest, not 
only in the related disciplines, but also in industry 
itself. The industrialists are no fools. They know 
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this is the kind of chaotic mess that represents really 
a kind of breakthrough potential, and a lot of the 
great industrialists would like to get in. 

At the present, there is no doubt that they find 
this exceedingly difficult, and the attempts they have 
had to make have not always been successful. So 
they are waiting, but there is an interest there. 

The biggest lack is the lack of personnel who 
want to make a career of working in this aspect 
of architecture—not as the artist practitioner, but as 
the solid base creator on which the whole practice 
must rest. 

Why should we be so concerned? There are 
others who, despite all the limitations I have de- 
scribed, have managed to get ahead. They have 
managed to get a hearing in the foundations and in 
the government agencies. They are so obviously 
respectable that they have generated respect. They 
have produced solid information. And you may say, 
“Why raise the flag? If we had the men coming along 
they would do the job, and bit by bit the field 
would grow.” 

Of course, the answer to this is only, “Why 
not encourage people to take this role? Why not 
create a climate in which this role can thrive, and 
why not give prestige to this role within the pro- 
fession, and in all of the profession’s related deal- 
ings?” 

So we come back again to one essential of a 
favorable climate. As far as industry is concerned, 
we all know that опе of, the climate problems is the 
possibility of getting anything like a good economic 
income in return for your investment. 

I think it must be perfectly clear that if we 
expect people to put ten years of research, ten years 
of development, and ten years of distribution and 
service into an industrial operation, they have to 
expect that the rules of the game will permit them 
to come up with a rational answer and make a rea- 
sonable profit on it. 

But the climate also has to be created in uni- 
versities. And I would only too willingly concede 
that universities are not everything. On the other 
hand, the universities are the source from which 
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the kind of research personnel we want will come. 

We have real troubles. It has been mentioned 
that the existing student body, by and large, tends 
to be hesitant about jumping in. Certainly the exist- 
ing faculty, by and large, is hesitant. They are all 
enamoured of the same vision, of the same search 
for the new formal expression of our society and 
of our building mechanisms. There are many who 
are interested, but they find it very hard to get into 
an actual research situation. And they have rela- 
tively few people available on the faculty to give 
them any kind of guidance as to how to move in 
one of these research situations. 

Finally comes the climate in the government. 
It seems to me tragic that the government's idea of 
this concern with the building industry is for a 
certain amount of banking security, and a certain 
amount of routine building operation security, and 
that it pays so little attention to the long-range 
potential of the production system or to the long- 
range impact on the ultimate user. On both of these 
architecture has a lot to say to the government, and 
we have to find ways of making them listen. 

It must be clear by now that I am trying to 
say that the research operations, the research studies, 
the research men that we need are not to be dis- 
tinguished from practice. They are a very important 
part of practice. There are men of this sort already 
working in large offices. They are absolutely an 
essential part of the profession of architecture. It 
just so happens that they are not practicing in а 
normal sense, and that a lot of the people who will 
be turned out to meet future needs will be even 
further from practicing in the normal sense. Their 
rewards will be different, their interests will be 
different, their career aspirations will be different. 

So what we need is not to talk about what 
projects we should move ahead with, but how to 
create this climate, and how to generate the man- 
power. 

Now, I have made one hypothesis upon which 
this whole thing rests—other hypotheses may come 
in time, but this one is basic. And that is that it is 
essential these days, because of the character of the 
profession in the schools, not to confuse the two 
different types of minds we are dealing with—both 
of which respect architecture very greatly, but one 
of which tends to be a practicing professional, while 
the other tends to get into the scholarly and research 
aspects of the profession. 

The time has come to try to create within the 
teaching system a degree structure leading to the 
PhD or the Doctor of Science, under the architec- 
tural schools, that will make it possible to have in 
the schools at the same time people who are digging 
into the background base and other people who are 
working at the creative foreground that leads to the 
actual artistic practice (if you wish to use the word 
"artistic" in this somewhat specialized sense). 

I would add one more thing. That is that the 
importance of creating a research aspect is not just 
to create a "research man," but for what it does for 
the non-research men going through the school—to 
give them an understanding of what is available, how 
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it is available, how it fits into the program and into 
the whole procedure. 

It may be very important for us to be rather 
violent. It may be a very good thing for us to shake 
all the schools by the throat, and when we get 
through, it might be very important for us to shake 
the AIA by the throat, too. 

It may be that some of the things that are 
holding back this kind of intellectual growth are 
relatively small things requiring relatively small 
changes in emphasis or direction. I grant you it 
will take major arguments to get these changes made 
in the universities, and probably even greater argu- 
ments to make these changes in the AIA code of 
ethics or in its structure generally, But it may be 
that, from a broad point of view, they may not be 
very great. If they open the career to the kind of 
man who wants to spend his life finding out how 
certain things work, and using the best modern tools 
to find this out, and the best modern communication 
devices to explain it to the profession, I think we 
will have done our job. 

MR SWINBURNE: It was said this morning—and 1 
am sure it was not facetious—that по one can 4е- 
fine what we are talking about at this conference. 

One of the things I noticed this morning, as 
we were all talking, is that there seem to be many 
things in common, and yet there seem also to be 
divergent perspectives. I am sure this is why our 
committee cannot be specific. It is a big subject; 
it has many facets. Some sort of definition might 
come out of this conference. 

To get on to the broader problems, we might 
ask questions like this. Who are the researchers? 
Who is training them? Where are the PhD’s who 
can do this research? 

Our committee is interested in assisting where 
we can, in saying there is a need for those trained 
in research. I do not consider researchers to be 
second-class citizens, The attitude that if you are 
not a great designer you are a second-rate architect 
must disappear. It is as much the responsibility of 
the profession as the educators. . . . 

I might say that we find that the climate for 
research is beginning to be right—not only for funds, 
but the attitude in the profession as well. 

When it comes to funding research, we are say- 
ing that if the benefits of such research accrue to the 
profession itself, it should pay for it. But if it bene- 
fits society, we can then ask others to help us. 

We find, however that there are certain ele- 
ments—and I will use the phrase—in the building 
industry who are opposed to Federal government 
sources for funds. We find that there are elements 
in the building industry who say that the building 
industry is doing all the research that is needed for 
buildings, let's keep the government out of this. And 
I think some of you may have witnessed one of 
these performances here in Washington last fall, at 
which time the design professions were represented 
as having a negative attitude or position when we 
were not given a chance to express ourselves at all. 
But the end result of the show was to keep the 
government out of research. 
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I say that the medical profession has been given 
a tremendous boost in the last ten or twenty years 
with Federal funds. It has not hurt the pharmaceu- 
tical houses at all. 

We ought to be looking further than material 
and product research—if we go further than that, 
we are going to have to get funds elsewhere. 

This brings us down to the question of leader- 
ship. I am skipping over industry and the founda- 
tions. Sure, they are helping in our funding. But 
specifically I am addressing the question—should 
we ask the government to do more in funding re- 
search? 

Leadership, I say, is at the moment in the 
building industry. Perhaps we should stop saying 
"building industry" and start saying something else. 

И instead of a "building industry" we say that 
we have a construction industry, and things must 
be researched that occur between buildings—the 
roads and reservoirs and dams and the landscape 
itself, to the aura of environment, I think that it 
would give us a different perspective. 

The leadership I think would recognize that 
since the post-World War II era we have had a rise 
of new concepts in the environmental sciences, in 
the behavioral sciences, and the fact that a human 
being reacts some way or another to a building, no 
matter how well it may hold up technologically; 
that there is information relating to all these things, 
which must be coordinated; that we would be doing 
more than just "building research." 

I ask the question—what are your ideas, how 
can the AIA help? Can we exert any leadership as 
one of the design professions, should we seek leader- 
ship, are we capable of it ourselves? If not, where 
are we going for it? 

These are questions your committee is asking. 
And believe me, we do not have the answers. We 
find that there is great disagreement among very in- 
telligent people in the Institute, as to what we ought 
to be doing. 

My own personal conviction is that we simply 
cannot stand idly by—that right or wrong we ought 
to take a position and make a statement. 


Having spent their first day defining the ingredi- 
ents of a favorable climate for research, the confer- 
ence participants devoted the second to exploring 
realistic means of obtaining them. 

It is difficult to resolve which need comes first 
—money, people, or an atmosphere of freedom in 
which dedicated and creative research people can 
work without inhibition, Rather than debate this 
“chicken-or-egg” subject, conferees elected to plunge 
into each problem as a separate entity. 


Money 


Participants were in general agreement that 
fund sources should and will be diversified, and will 
depend to a great extent on the type of project under- 
taken, Product research, by and large, has been and 
will continue to be funded by the building industry. 
Perhaps some segments of the industry can be 
counted on to underwrite research in broader areas. 
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Federal financing for some areas of research is neces- 
sary and should be promoted. Foundations and uni- 
versities must contribute also. 


MR BARRADALE: [My company] spends over $5 mil- 
lion a year on research. Our plans go out ten years 
in advance. I can't tell you exactly what I am going 
to be working on ten years from now, but I know 
the general areas. Maybe it is nuts and bolts today, 
but something much greater in the future. For all 
I know it could be creating environments. 
MR DILLON: Despite the best efforts of industry and 
foundations in support of research, some kinds of 
research are going to require the support of agencies 
of the Federal government. 
MR JONES: In theory at least, the government is the 
people, and there are certain kinds of research that 
the people must pay for themselves. Industry should 
not fund certain kinds of projects, and will not, be- 
cause there is no profit to be made from the results. 
MR DILLON: Let's take the Public Health Service as 
an example. PHS is run primarily by the doctors. 
Do we want to create a source of support for our 
work that is oriented toward environmental design, 
or take orders from the other professions? 
MR CAMPBELL: But USPHS says, "You architects 
haven't done what has needed to be done, and some- 
one has to, so we are." 
MR LARSON: They certainly don't exclude architects 
--МІН, etc, work with architects. But they do insist 
that problems should be specific, and not deal with 
glittering generalities. 
MR BLOOMFIELD: They want specific proposals that 
fall within funded projects which they administer. 
MR SCHEICK: We have to know what the foundations 
and the government agencies are interested in spon- 
soring. Is your research a necessity? Is it going to 
pay? И it is а necessity but isn't going to pay then 
it should be government-sponsored. 

The greatest need is to get specific problems 
stated. You must define legitimate, specific problems 
—otherwise nobody is going to listen. 


Representatives of various government agencies 
attended one session of the conference and indi- 
cated their readiness to listen. The government rep- 
resentatives outlined for the benefit of conference 
participants their agencies' areas of particular in- 
terest and in several cases, indicated a strong interest 
in various facets of environmental research. 

Agencies represented at the session included 
the Building Research Division of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards; Research and Evaluation, Agency 
for International Development; Office of Construc- 
tion, National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; Housing and Home Finance Agency; National 
Institutes of Health and Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare; Na- 
tional Park Service; Corps of Engineers; Bureau of 
Yards and Docks; US Air Force. 


People and Prestige 


Some of the conferees contended that the out- 
standing need is in the area of qualified research per- 
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sonnel—that if, in fact, the people are available, 
every other necessity will follow. 


DEAN KELLY: If you get the men, they will provide 
the ideas and you will get the money. The problem 
is to try to make it attractive, respectable and success- 
ful for somebody to move out of the image that he 
is used to moving in, into the image that says, "I 
am a researcher in architecture," and people know 
what that is and respect him. 

MR BURK: The source of researchers must be from 
within the profession. So now the question—what 
kind of emphasis should be given to research in 
the schools, to enhance the status of the research 
architect? The researcher should not be considered 
à second-class architect, but too often he is. 

First, we need to tell young architects that it 
is possible to make a living doing architectural re- 
search. We have to bring about a working group of 
researchers. We need to convince people that there 
is research other than building product research. 
What about advanced degrees? Are schools prepared 
to offer work leading to a PhD? 

DEAN DIETZ: There is always the question of whether 
research should be done (taught) at the under- 
graduate level. Perhaps it is too sophisticated for 
undergraduates. Of course the general attitude within 
а school can motivate toward or against research. 
MR CALLENDER: How can you have architects doing 
research if the schools don't train them? The faculty 
may be indifferent—some educators are outspoken 
against research, They favor the intuitive approach. 
MR LARSON: The big universities, which are generally 
research-oriented, seem to favor it more than others. 
The climate for research for architecture is more 
favorable when the university is research-minded in 
other fields. 

MR JONES: One problem is the requirement that the 
young architect spend three years in architectural 
practice as a prelude to registration. It is hard to 
get the young men to return to research, once they 
have been in practice in a firm. 

MR BURK: Then one problem is to make registrations 
boards aware of the value of research—make them 
realize there is as much practical value to be de- 
rived from working in research as in an architec- 
tural firm. 

MR CALLENDER: The requirement of three years of 
architectural practice as a prerequisite to registra- 
tion is just a matter of interpretation of the law. 
All you have to do is work under a registered archi- 
tect. There is no reason why he should not be an 
architect who is engaged in research except that, so 
far, the registration boards have not used this in- 
terpretation. 

MR SWINBURNE: My firm would like to have re- 
searchers working for us, in our office! 

MR JONES: Students think when they go to the 
library and look in the literature, they are doing 
research. 

MR CALLENDER: That is okay as a first step in the 
investigative process, as long as they are aware that 
it isn't all there is. 

MR LARSON: There is a great gulf between architec- 
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tural research and architectural practice—this is 
symptomatic of the problem in schools. The schools 
will soon be accused of being backward, not in step 
with the times. 

DR HASSID: [The reactionary] schools feel they are 
doing research, looking at the problem in its broad 
context, while we are dissecting it into its minute 
parts. If they are being honest when they make this 
claim, then perhaps they are right. But maybe it's 
just an excuse. 

MR BURK: Back to another point—is there a place 
for at least an introduction to research techniques in 
undergraduate work? 

MR CAUDILL: You can't devote all your time to spe- 
cialties оп the undergraduate level—otherwise you 
turn out architects unable to design a building! 
MR SWINBURNE: Maybe we need a school that would 
turn out "architectural researchers" like “architec- 
tural engineers" (with no stigma attached to the 
name). 

DEAN DIETZ: И you crowd research and everything 
else into an undergraduate curriculum, you will 
dilute undergraduate programs too much. 

MR CAMPBELL: Research for architecture should be 
at the graduate level. 

мк GOODY: Last week, when I knew that I was going 
to attend this meeting, I had lunch with the entire 
faculty of the architectural school of MIT. I asked 
them how they feel about research, and to a man, 
they all say that they are in favor of it. [Most of] 
the faculty are aware of the situation that we have 
all discussed—the fact that architecture as a pro- 
fession has got to change and grow to keep up with 
the changing world. 

MIT is going to strengthen its relationship with 

industry, but we want to avoid product research. 
The schools should not be doing product research 
that industry will pay for, they should be devoting 
their effort to work that won't be done by industry 
because there is no profit motive. 
MR CALLENDER: One incentive, already mentioned, 
which might promote the status of research would be 
to make research a basis for election to Fellowship 
in the Institute, just like design, public service, liter- 
ature, etc. 


Communication 

It was the feeling of the conference participants 
that the communication problem exists on many 
levels simultaneously. Opportunities such as the one 
offered by this conference, for researchers to meet 
informally and discuss mutual problems, are rare. 
Even rarer are the interdisciplinary exchanges be- 
tween architect researchers and specialists in the 
psychological and sociological areas. 

Dissemination of research results to the pro- 
fession is likewise difficult. 


MR CAUDILL: There has been a great proliferation of 
research papers—many of which are only marginally 
useful or of interest. Some information does not need 
to be disseminated. But much should be, and I 
don't think there is a source. 
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There is too much secrecy about projects. Archi- 
tects should have professional interchange. Research 
papers are likely to promote the cause of what they 
are doing—they need to convince people that their 
work is worthwhile, and if they don't publish, no- 
body will know about it. 

The Committtee on Research for Architecture 
should get some kind of publication out to keep track 
of what is being done. Just a listing of projects in 
progress won't help—there must be some sort of 
qualitative evaluation, or some basis of making an 
evaluation. 

MR DILLON: What is needed is a scholarly sort of 
publication. The International Building Congress 
(CIB) in Rotterdam has one. 

Factors which might make it difficult would 
be the cost and the dearth of material in the early 
years, at least. We don't want to start unless it is 
possible to do a good job of it. 

MR CALLENDER: We wouldn't have to have anything 
very elaborate. Perhaps a simple newsletter, very 
informal, giving a brief description of projects and 
a brief abstract of the published report. 

MR LARSON: Isn't that the idea behind the research 
survey and inventory? 

MR EVANS: Yes—and of course we try to do what 
we can in the АГА Journal. 

MR BURK: This group would be the nucleus of a 
mailing list for such a publication, perhaps we should 
start by setting up an exchange of information among 
ourselves. 


Conference Results 


Having defined the factors involved in creating 
a favorable climate for research in architecture, the 
conferees were able at the end of their meeting to 
list means of implementation. These objectives can 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1) Some sort of modest start toward a re- 
search publication; possibly a newsletter format 

2) A forum for the exchange of ideas—on two 
levels: 
* as part of the AIA Convention, a session for pres- 
entation of scholarly papers, and 
* informal meetings for exchange of information 

3) Establishment of Research as a category for 
AIA Fellowship 

4) A strong policy that AIA take the lead in 
research; that research is a function of the design 
and planning professions and should be implemented 
through their professional societies and not through 
the building industry 

5) An attempt to improve the attitude in univer- 
sity faculties and enhance the image of the researcher, 
in an effort to improve the quality and increase the 
number of trained research people 

6) A statement favoring government funding 
of specific kinds of research for architecture 

7) A feeling of general satisfaction with the 
conference—the consensus? It was worthwhile. “Т 
didn't believe that anything would ever come from 
the AIA on this research matter—until yesterday. 
This has changed my whole attitude." . 
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AWARDS PROGRAMS / California Leads the Way 


Since the АТА Honor Awards program began 
back in 1949, a total of 270 projects have been 
cited, 65 receiving First Honor Awards and 205, 
Awards of Merit (see p 21 for this year's winners); 
and 99 of those have gone to California. The runners- 
up: Texas, 16; Connecticut, 14; Louisiana, 13; New 
York, 12; Michigan, 11; Florida, 10; Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Washington, 9; Colorado, Pennsylvania, 6; 
New Jersey, 5; Indiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 


4; Georgia, Iowa, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, 3; Ari- 
zona, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 


Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, 1. Twenty-one states cannot boast a single 
award, although 11 foreign countries can. 

These interesting facts came to light when Fay- 

netta W. Nealis, the Institutes Awards Program 
Manager, made a study of the 16-year life of the 
program, prompted by an inquiry from Grady Clay, 
Real Estate Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
who wanted to substantiate his belief that no building 
in Kentucky had ever been selected. Mr Clay, who 
doubles as Editor of Landscape Architecture, was 
right, of course. 
AN HONOR AWARDS ASIDE: The industrial plant is 
one building type which seldom finds itself on the 
Honor Awards roster. This year there were two, and 
one of them— Vincent Kling's Award of Merit winner 
for the Molecular Electronics Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp—also was named a Top Ten plant in 
the annual Awards program sponsored by Factory 
Magazine. 

Other AIA members who had direct responsi- 
bility for the publication's winning projects include 
John J. Wallace Jr of Lusk & Wallace, for Clifton 
Precision Products, Division of Litton Precision 
Products, Inc, Colorado Springs, Colo (see photo 
below H. Torgerson, corporate architect for the 
client, and William E. Dunlap of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, for Container Corporation of America, 
Carol Stream, Ill; and Ellery H. Davis of Davis & 
Wilson, Inc, for Dorsey Laboratories, Division of the 
Wander Co, Lincoln, Neb. Cont'd on p 75 


"Clifton also excels in employee services, offering attrac- 
tive surroundings that are conducive to a high level of 
precise work performance." 


AIA Journal 


Yes, if they're planned for early enough. 
provide for public 


For any commercial building, 
telephones while you're still in the 
They're a welcome public service that produces 
income for the building's owner. 


A Bell System Public Telephone Consultant 
а finished installation that 


can help you plan for 


will be an attractive desi 


asset. 


Will there be 
ENOUGH 


public telephones 
in the WOW A 
locations? SN 


MATS 


In addition to design, careful early planning is 
also the practical thing to do, for it eliminates 


the possibility of expensive, troublesome after- 


thoughts. 
to do your public tele- 


your local Bell Telephone 


Office and ask to have a Public Tele- 
phone Consultant contact you. 


telephone plar see Sweet's Archit 
ep e planning, see Sweet's Archit 


) Bell Telephone System 


Serving you 


ММ ГӘ 


а new hallmark of Western Lumber quality 


BEGINNING 
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July 1964 


This is the new grade mark of the WESTERN 
WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, a group 
of leading lumber manufacturers, formerly 
members of the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association and Western Pine Association, 
who have combined to bring you more pro- 
gressive, better service than ever before. 


The new WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION includes manufacturers in 
13 western states, an area producing more 


than 65 per cent of all the softwood lumber 
in the United States. 


The new grade mark on the products of the 
combined member mills is backed by the 
highest technical research, and identifies 
grade and species for virtually every light 
construction purpose. The same practical 
grades are available, using the same names. 


The high ethical standards and integrity of 
both organizations have been combined and 
continued in the new Association. 


The new grade mark appears on the follow- 
ing species: Douglas Fir, Engelmann Spruce, 
Idaho White Pine, Incense Cedar, Lodgepole 
Pine, Larch, Ponderosa Pine, Sitka Spruce, 
Sugar Pine, Western Hemlock, Western Red 
Cedar, and White Fir. 


For further information, write: 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association 
Box 2845, Portland, Oregon 
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This is the 


Open World 


of LO-F glass 


Chicago Civic Center 
Architects: 

С.Е. Murphy 
Associates; 
Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill; 

Loebl, Schlossman 
& Bennett, 
Glaziers: 

Curtain Wall — 
Hooker Glass 

& Paint Mfg. Co. 
Other— 

Hamilton Glass Со. 
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Chicago's 
tallest building 
will wear 
bronze-colored 
*sunglasses" 


The Chicago Civic Center Building, 
scheduled for completion in 1965, will 
have Parallel-O-Bronze® Heavy-Duty Plate 
Glass in all of its thousands of windows— 
36" thick in the lower floors and 14" thick 
in the s above where the wind loads 
are greater. 


From the outside, the handsome shaft 
will have a rich, over-all bronze cast. In- 
side, the soft bronze tint provides a warm 
appearance yet permits building occu- 
pants to enjoy visual comfort. 


^ p 


36$" Parallel-O-Bronze transmits about 
34.4% (V5" thickness, 24,8%) of average 
daylight (illuminant C) to soften sky 
brightness and reduce glare. And %” 
Parallel-O-Bronze excludes approximately 
54.6% (V5" thickness, 60.7%) ofsolar heat. 


L-O-F makes Heavy-Duty Plate Glass 
for greater strength and sound reduction. 
Clear Parallel-O-Plate® in thicknesses from 
56’ to 1”. Parallel-O-Grey® and Parallel- 
O-Bronze in 3” and М”. 


"Л 


Heat Absorbing іп % 


Blue-green 


L:O-F has conducted exhaustive 
strength tests on glass so you can specify 
thickness safely and with full confidence 
that you will meet code requirements. 
Pressure limits for each size and thick- 
ness were actually measured in a pressure 
chamber — not estimated mathemati- 
cally. Over 1,000 lights of Heavy-Duty 
Plate were tested to destruction. It's all 
covered in our Heavy-Duty kit. Write 
for yours. 2674 Libbey:Owens:Ford 
Building, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


Libbey-Owens:Ford 


Toledo, Ohio 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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BROADER HORIZONS FOR HHFA: The government's de- 
sign awards program which began last year with the 
Federal Housing Administration’s Honor Awards for 
Residential Design has been expanded to include the 
Urban Renewal Administration, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and Community Facilities Administra- 
tion. In announcing the action, Administrator Robert 
C. Weaver of the parent Housing and Home Finance 
Agency said: “Our country has progressed far be- 
yond paramount concern for mere shelter. We must 
take cognizance of the necessity for esthetic satisfac- 
tion as well as utility. These honor awards will help 


point the way to future progress in the design of our 


homes and our communities.” 


All four agencies will present their citations in | 


recognition of planning and design excellence at cere- 
monies in Washington, DC, this fall. Deadline for 
PHA entries is July 13; closing date for the other 
three was July 1. 


COMPETITIONS / Sales and Shelter 


“A useful, practical shopping center plan with | 
an inspired use of land,” in the eyes of the jury, has | 


won the $15,000 Grand Prize in the National Com- 
munity Fallout Shelter Design Competition for 
Francis E. Telesca ata, of the architectural-engineer- 
ing firm of Greenleaf & Telesca, Miami. The seven 
jurors for the program, which was conducted by the 
AIA for the Office of Civil Defense, further noted 
that the center “could be built not only in its own 
region but almost anywhere else throughout the US” 
and that its airconditioning equipment could offer “a 
tolerable environment for the thousands of shelter 
occupants during emergencies. A unique and care- 
fully planned entry system with baffles provides for 
natural ventilation in case of power failure." 

Telesca's associates on the winning plan were 
William Cox, architect; Charles W. Temble Jr, fall- 
out shelter analyst; and Robert L. Dykes, Richard 
I. Clay and Emilio B. Castellanos. 

Regional first-prize winners included these 
architects: Joseph Baker Ara, of Joseph Baker & 
Associates, Newark, Ohio; Brian Crumlish, South 
Bend, Ind; H. F. P. Goeters, Houston; Jack Horowitz, 
Los Angeles. 


STALIN, ANYONE, OR WHAT PRICE GLORY? Talk about 
competitions! Czechoslovakian architects have been 
invited to submit designs for a new group of build- 
ings to replace the Stalin Monument on Letna Hill 
above Prague, demolished 17 months ago. This 
choice bit of information was forwarded to the Octa- 
gon by Gerre Jones, former Executive Secretary of 
the Kansas City Chapter AIA and now stationed in 
Munich with Radio Free Europe, whose Central 
Monitoring Desk (CMD) put the competition news 
on the wire.* 

Entrants are required to design "an object of 


чер NOTE: We hasten to add this is по! an AIA-Approved 
competition! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


for furniture 

to fit both 
needs and 
budget 


consider 
“STELING SCIENCE" 


...а line of laboratory furniture that covers 
the entire range of science instruction. 
“Sieling Science" furniture is designed to 
provide for future expansion, is constructed 

to give long service in schoolroom use, is pricea 
to fit your budget. Behind this science room 
furniture are many years of experience 

— the kind of experience that assures 
complete customer satisfaction. 


Include “‘Sieling Science" in your plans. 


Ask for information. 


SCIENCE 
SJOSTROM USA 


1717 NORTH 10TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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cultural and public significance” and must take into 
account that a place for military parades must be 
preserved as well as the playing fields of the Spartak 
Praha Sokilovo Club. 

Perhaps of even more interest is CMD's “lei- 
surely history of the Stalin Monument, a sprawling 
6,000-ton monster which overlooked the River Vlava: 
* March 1953— Stalin died 
* May 1955—Monument unveiled 
* November 1961—Central Committee decided to 
remove the Monument and to appoint a special com- 
mission to deal with the problem 
* January 1962—Commission set up 
* August 1962—Commission recommended Monu- 
ment should be replaced by a building of *moderate" 
size to serve Prague's social and cultural needs and 
to express the idea of Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship 


+ September 1962—Scaffolding erected around 
Monument 
- October 1962—Monument demolished with aid of 
explosives 


* May 1964—Contest for replacement announced. 
What a difference some months make! 


EDUCATION / New (& Needed) Approach at Utah 

An important direction in professional training 
for architects will begin its fourth year this fall at 
the University of Utah, where six traineeships are 
available in a doctoral program in architectural psy- 


chology. Supported by a grant amounting to more 
than $26,000 per year from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the annual stipends amount to $1,800 
for class 1 up to $3,000 for class 4, in addition to 
tuition and fees and funds for supplies and expenses. 

Architectural graduates should contact Profes- 
sor Roger Bailey Fata of the Department of Archi- 
tecture (he is Co-director of the program with Dr 
Calvin W. Taylor of the Department of Psychology) 
at the University, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 


CULTURE IN COOPERSTOWN: Two companion courses 
—"Saving the Past: Historic Preservation and City 
Planning" and “Architecture Worth Saving”—will be 
part of the 17th annual Seminars on American Cul- 
ture offered by the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation in Cooperstown July 5-8. The lecturers: Pro- 
fessors Stuart W. Stein, Barclay С. Jones and Stephen 
W. Jacobs ata, all of the College of Architecture, Cor- 
nell University, and Harley J. McKee, School of 
Architecture, Syracuse University, 


PEOPLE / Clemson Fanfare for Fuller 

Winner of the Institute’s Allied 
Medal in 1963, engineer R. Buckminster Fuller, 
Carbondale, Ill, has received an honorary degree, 


Professions 


Doctor of Letters, from Clemson College, where he is 
an oftime lecturer and critic in the School of Archi- 
tecture. The College noted “the breadth of his соп- 
tributions to modern culture and his extraordinary 
devotion to the education of young architects.” 


McAuley High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
L. P. Cotter & Associates 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Archt. 


Knowlton Construction Company, 


Bellefontaine, Ohio; Contr. 


Windows and Curtain-Wall Systems 


STEEL and 
ALUMINUM 


84 Years of 
Reliability 


CALL or WRITE when you start planning your project 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Company Springfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 16, N.Y, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
1200 WARDER ST. 1426 “G” ST., N.W. 
513-325-7301 202-783-2320 


PROVEN by thousands 
of well-known BAYLEY 
INSTALLATIONS from 
Coast to Coast. 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 


255 E. PACES FERRY RD. 105 М. MADISON ST. 280 MADISON AVE. 
404-237-0339 


312-726-5996 212-685-6180 
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Museum of History and Technology. Architects: McKim, 
Mead & White, succeeded by Steinmann, Cain & White 


EXHIBITIONS / Sizing Up the Smithsonian 


Although the Smithsonian Institution’s Museum 
of History and Technology opened its doors to the 
public January 23, installation of exhibits continues 
as visitors throng through them daily, beginning at 
9 am daily (closed on Christmas). 

Since it’s a good bet that many readers on their 
next family holiday in the nation’s capital will include 
the new Museum on their “must-see” agenda, the АТА 
Journal will pass along a few observations its staffers 
have made after viewing the some 20 per cent of the 
permanent exhibits which have been put in place. 

The building has five floors, two of which have 
entrances at grade levels off the Mall and Constitu- 
tion Avenue. The former leads into the central hall 
of the building, where hangs the original Star Span- 
gled Banner. 

Interesting as the exhibits may be in them- 
selves, there seems to be no logical progression 
through the hodgepodge collection. Let’s begin on the 
lower level, or first floor, in Agricultural and Farm 
Products, with a massive threshing machine and 
portable farm steam engine of 1869. 

From farm machinery, we are directed to ve- 
hicles, carriages and automobiles, a rather casual 
array, though crowded, lending itself to a pleasant, 
informal atmosphere. The Railroad Hall is an im- 
pressive room with the ceiling left open to expose 
pipes and air ducts, creating the proper atmosphere 
for the display of the 180-ton locomotive and tender. 

From railroading, we backtrack to the Hall of 
Tools to observe working machines mounted on plat- 
forms. The machines, however, will be operated only 
for special groups and lectures. 

Around the corner, we enter the Hall of Light 
Machinery through a narrow, well-lit passageway 
flanked by sound equipment (phonographs, tape and 
wire recorders, etc), typewriting machines and locks. 

From this interesting presentation, we pass into 
the Hall of American Costume to a new exhibit of 
the First Ladies, then on to Everyday Life in the 
American Past. 


SMITHSONIAN PICKS ARCHITECT: For its first director 
of the new National Portrait Gallery, the Smithsonian 
has selected Charles Nagel aia, who was a partner in 
the St Louis architectural firm of Nagel & Dunn from 
1936-42. He assumed the position July І, coming 
from St Louis where he has served as director of the 
City Art Museum for the past nine years. The Gallery 
will be housed in half of the historic Patent Office 
Building, initially designed by Robert Mills. 


July 1964 


PRESERVATION / Two Positive Programs 


The work of preservationists all too often seems 
to be a futile job, but really encouraging results 
through long-range pro- 
grams are uncovered from 
time to time. The local 
Committees on Preserva- 
tion of Historic Buildings 
in two AIA chapters— 
Cleveland and Seattle— 
аге cases in point. 

For eight years the 
Cleveland Chapter has 
been recognizing with an 
annual award the owners 
or custodians of a noteworthy building which has 
been actively preserved, restored or well maintained. 
The award takes the form of a finely executed hand- 
lettered certificate presented to the selected subject 
at a special luncheon meeting, during which the build- 
ing is discussed by the chapter officer in charge and 
the owner. 

Two structures were selected in 1963: St John's 
Historic Episcopal Church, Cleveland's oldest (1836) 
and called a fine example of the early Gothic style 
(shown here), and Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (1873), the city's "best example of Victorian 
Gothic style architecture." 

The architect for St John's is unknown; how- 
ever, the firm of Carr & Cunningham did restoration 
work on the church after a tornado did severe 
damage. Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
designed by a Mr Griese who later went into a 
partnership with one of the church members, form- 
ing the firm of Griese & Walker. 

In the far northwest corner of the US, the 
Seattle Chapter gives an award, initiated in 1959, 


7 = based on an older build- 


MARTIN LINSEY 


ing's "professional excel- 
lence and enduring qual- 
ity" as part of its annual 
Honor Awards, photo- 
graphs of which hang in 
the Art Museum. Citations 
are presented to the archi- 
tects or, if they are de- 
ceased, to their families. 
Last year’s award 
DON NORMARK went to the North Trunk 
Sewer Viaduct and Footbridge in the University of 
Washington Arboretum, constructed in 1911. The 
committee comment: “This bridge is a reminder that 
environment must satisfy the dictates of more than 
efficiency. The architects’ special contribution is 
demonstrated here by Willcox & Sayward—that their 
competence extends beyond the art of building in its 
more restricted sense and requires their participation 
in the broad range of forces shaping environment. 
To this interpretation of function satisfied has been 
added the dimensions of humane pleasures honored.” 
W. R. B. Willcox served as president of the then 
Washington State Chapter AIA for two terms, from 
1911-13. Cont'd on p 80 
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Narrow Stile 190 Entrance Package 
Slim modern design, for most stores and 
commercial buildings. Shown in Perma- 
nodic Medium Bronze No. 28. Seven Nar- 
row Line Frames and five closer options, 


Furs Courtesy М. Н. Rosenthal, Chicago 


Should be a thing of beauty 


—and deliver precision performance at practical cost! 


Beauty for keeps . . . that's Kawneer Permanodic* color... 
а new design tool you can use to add extra dimension to your 
expression. And it's available with Kawneer Beauty-Rated, 
Duty-Rated Entrance Package. 


These anodic hard color finishes are created from alloys— 
not dyes—therefore are non-fading, resist corrosion, abrasion, 
and dulling effects of weather or industrial atmosphere. 


The Kawneer door and framing are precisely engineered 
to give the best possible performance as evidenced in tests by 
leading independent laboratories. The entrance 
package will also give you the most attractive appearance— 
and affords a handsome savings. For performance, looks, 
and savings, specify a Kawneer entrance package. 


Write Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich., for complete 
specification file, number P. E. 64. 


Extra Duty 350 Entrance 
Package—Designed for 
extra abusive traffic аз in 
institutions and schools. 
Shown in Permanodic 
Light Bronze No, 26, Seven 
Narrow Line Frames, and 
five closer options. 


Wide Stile 500 Entrance 
Package—Massive design 
ideal for monumental and 
| extra heavy traffic buildings. 


Shown іп Alumilite Мо. 
204A1R1. Seven Narrow Line 
Frames and five closer 
options. 


Style Leader 125 Entrance 
Package—Specify when 
modern high style appear- 
ance is an important consid- 


eration and strength a 
necessity. Shown in Perm- 
anodic Black No, 29, Fur- 
nished with Kawneer- 
engineered Concealed 
Overhead Closer. Five Nar- 
row Line Frame options. 


Kawneer Company, a Division of American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Niles, Michigan « Richmond, California • Atlanta, Georgia • Kawneer 
Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario є Kawneer de Mexico, S.A. de 
C. V., Mexico City, Mexico • Kawneer Company (О. К.) Ltd., London e 
Kawneer GmbH, Rheydt, Germany e Showa Kawneer, Tokyo, Japan 


*Trademark of Kawneer Company, a division of American Metal Climax, Inc. 


‘hurvlong 


SUPER QUALITY 


BURLAP: 


(do not compare with ordinary burlap) 


BURLON—"'The Burlap for Waolls''— 
Bonded Super-Quality Burlap Laminated to 
Paper and Metal Foil—The Most Econom- 
ical Wall Covering Ever! Luxurious, incom- 
parable for walls, ceilings, offices, institu- 
tions, corridors, dining areas, reception 
rooms . . . keeps rooms cool in summer, 
worm in winter—free from dampness ond 
noise, 


LIFETIME BECAUSE 
BURLON 
CAN BE PAINTED 
OR SPRAYED 
YEARS LATER FOR 
NEW DECOR EFFECTS, 
NEVER 
LOSING ITS TEXTURE 
OR 
WALL LINING BENEFITS 


Easy-to-hang-and-clean BURLON comes т 
12 decorator-choice solids, coordinated 2- 
tones, beautiful scenics and exotic patterns, 
all 38" wide. See BURLON at our deco- 


rated showrooms or write for nearest dis- 
tributor in U.S.A. 


Distributed by These Fine Wholesalers 


MARGO WALLPAPER CO. 
890 Utica Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
WOOD-DAVIS CO. 
6316 Northwest Highway 
Chicogo, Illinois 
THE JAY WISE CO. 
Delmar Bivd. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
WALL-CO IMPERIAL 
7121 N.W. 6th Ave. 
Miami 38, Fla. 
UNION IMPERIAL WALLPAPER 
& PAINT CORP. 

1 Reisterstown Rd. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
VOGUE PAINT & WALLPAPER CO. 
20001 W. Seven Mile Road 
Detroit, Michigan 
PIONEER WALLPAPER CO. 
3955 М. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Ро. 
BREWSTER WALLPAPER 
351 Congress Cor. "А" St. 
Boston, Mass, 
WINDSOR WALLCOVERINGS, LTD. 
1901 Tenth Ave. 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
ENTERPRISE-CALIFORNIA WALLPAPERS 
Los Angeles 21, California 


Manvfactured by: 


VAN ARDEN FABRICS 
INC. 


9 North Moore Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
ON is the trademark of Van Arden 


ics, Inc., for its superior quality 100% 
burlap. 
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| Octagon Observer Cont'd 
| QUOTES / Architectural Icebergs 


Speaking before the national con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Public Administration in New York 
a while back, John H. Flandreau, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
General Manager of the State Uni- 
versity Construction Fund, had 
some significant things to say about 
| the services of private architects in 

relation to its long-range campus 
planning, design of the buildings 
| and construction supervision. The 
| two following pertinent paragraphs 
should gladden the hearts of the 
profession everywhere: 
| “The Department of Public 
Works of the State of New York 
has long used the services of asso- 
ciated architects. However, I inter- 
pret this as a situation where one 
architectural organization utilizes 
the services of a consulting archi- 
| tectural organization, in a loose 
partnership, to augment its own 
facilities during part of the con- 
struction process. In our case, I Бе- 
lieve the situation to be vastly dif- 
ferent. Our contract architects are 
an operational part of the team, 
throughout the entire process. Our 
relationship with them is the com- 
| mon-purpose relationship that exists 
between a client and an architect, 
not like the relationship between 
two separate architectural organiza- 
tions. As a result, when you are 
| considering our organization you 
actually have to fill in the base of 
the pyramid with the architects 
who are working with us. You can't 
really consider them part of the 
| organization technically, but they 
certainly are, operationally. 

“That puts us in a very different 
business than would be implied by 
our legislative assignment. Although 
our work results in the construc- 
tion of buildings, we ourselves are 
not in the business of "building 
buildings," we're in the business of 
supervising architects. We аге 

| rather like the iceberg. The Fund's 
organization consists of the 10 per 
cent of the iceberg that shows 
above the water. But the greatest 
bulk of the organization—that 
which is initiating action, doing the 
creative thinking, making the pro- 
posals, digging, questioning, com- 
ing up with answers, struggling be- 


tween the demands of the work and 
our demands—is the great group 
of professionals that we have work- 
ing with us to conquer the moun- 
tain of design and construction that 
must be done before our program 
can be fulfilled. Our job becomes, 
in this case, one of planning, one of 
energizing and motivating profes- 
sional people, one of monitoring a 
process and maintaining productive 
relationships between our client, 
who has the initial demand, our- 
selves and the architects whose 
talents are so successfully being har- 
nessed to produce the desired re- 
sults. We are mobilizing resources 
for work, not staffing up with spe- 
cialists for work, and I think this 
is a considerable departure from the 
standard practice of capital con- 
struction agencies." 


“FAVORITE SON ARCHITECT": As 
rare indeed as that day in June 
was the last day in April when one 
of the nation's leading newspapers 
carried a major editorial in praise 
of an architect who left town to 
make good. "Please come home, 
Phil Johnson," proclaimed the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer in a two- 
column heading. The editorial about 
the АТА member said in part: 

"The architectural verve and 
imagination of Philip Johnson has 
been acclaimed anew in New York 
City. Why can't Cleveland, his 
home town, enjoy a public or pri- 
vate edifice designed by this excit- 
ing and controversial architect who 
has bloomed in the last 15 years 
into a top man in the nation in his 
field? 

"Johnson's latest triumph is the 
New York State Theater in Lin- 
coln Center. It has caused interna- 
tional comment. It is said to be 
unique in the variety and amount 
of facilities backstage. 

"Cleveland couldn't hold Philip 
Johnson who, at 57, remains a fresh 
new spirit among architects. His 
daring craftsmanship was recog- 
nized by the late President Ken- 
nedy who included him among the 
art leaders invited to the White 
House in its cultural encouragement 
program. 

"Cleveland needs a building de- 
signed by Johnson as the mark of 
а favorite son architect on its sky- 
line." Li 
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Calendar 


Aug 16-20: AIP Annual Conference, Newark, NJ 

Aug 17-21: Engineering Foundation Research Confer- 
ence, Proctor Academy, Andover, NH 

Sept 23-25: AIA Board of Directors, New Orleans 

Sept 24: Producers’ Council Fall Convention, New 
Orleans 

June 14-18, 1965: AIA Annual Convention and XI Pan 
American Congress of Architects, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, DC. Theme: “Cities of the 
New World” 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Aug 28: Mississippi Chapter, Biloxi 

Sept 18-20: Ohio Region, aboard SS South American, 
departing from Cleveland 

Sept 30-Oct 3: Northwest Region, Hilton Hotel, Portland. 
Theme: “The Hand of Man” 

Oct 7-11: California Region, Coronado 

Oct 25-28: New York State Association of Architects, 
Grossingers Hotel. Theme: “Design—The Search 
for Esthetic Solutions” 

Oct 29-31: Central States Region, Hotel Muehlenbach, 
Kansas City, Mo; South Atlantic Region, Jack Tar 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC 


AIA Committee Meetings 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise specified) 


July 11: Specifications 

July 12: AIA-CSI Liaison 

July 12-13: AlA-Engineers Conference, CEC Head- 
quarters, Washington, DC 

July 13: Task Force on Automated Information 

July 13-14: Housing 

July 30-31: Documents Review 

Aug 28-30: School & College Architecture, Colorado 
Springs, Colo 


Tours 


Oct 7-31: Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan. Spe- 
cial extension to Hong Kong to Nov 3; “Festival of 
Architecture in Japan” in Tokyo Nov 6-10. Contact: 
Kenneth М. Nishimoto лил, 263 5 Los Robles Ave, 
Pasadena, Calif 91106 

Oct 18-31: Mexican Architecture and Interior Design 
Seminar-Tour, in cooperation with Sociedad Arqui- 
tectos Mexicanos. Tour repeated Feb 14, 1965. Con- 
tact: T. H. Hewitt, Apartado Postal 5-251, Mexico 
5, DF 


Necrology 


According to notices received at the Octagon 
between May 1, 1964, and May 31, 1964 


ALMY, ISRAEL T., Fall River, Mass 

ANSHEN, S. ROBERT, FAIA, San Francisco, Calif 
ERICKSON, ALVIN S., Wenatchee, Wash 

EVANS, RAYMOND L., Salt Lake City, Utah 
FOLEY, THOMAS J., JR., Berea, Ohio 

GILMAN, HOWARD B., Minneapolis, Minn 
HOLLAND, ROBERT GEORGE, Moylan, Pa 
KEBBON, ERIC, FAIA, New York, NY 

KIBITZ, GEORGE WILLIAM, New York, NY 
KRAEMER, WILLIAM H., Los Angeles, Calif 
MARTIN, GEORGE MARSHALL, FAIA, Cincinnati, Ohio 
OBENHACK, CHARLES F., Niagara Falls, NY 
PENNA, VITALE DELLA, New York, NY 
POTTER, WILLIAM WOODBURN, Philadelphia, Pa 
SMITH, HENRY CLIFFORD, Atlanta, Ga 

STAIR, ROBERT A., York, Pa 

SUPOWITZ, DAVID, Philadelphia, Pa 


July 1964 


Quarterly 


Urban design 

Site planning 

Subdivision, highway, park design 
Campus and institutional design 
City and regional planning 
Climate and drainage studies 
Residential and project gardens 


Industrial parks 


Articles, ideas, photographs, 
and plans. The Journal of the 
American Society of Landscape 


Architects. Editor, Grady Clay 


Please enter my subscription to 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Quarterly 
Circulation Manager, 23 Russell Court 
Newtonville 60, Massachusetts. 


Occupation. знан з ооо ОТО 
Street......... ae 52 
о пон Zone.....State...... 


One year, U. S. and Canada, $5; two years, 
$9.50. One year elsewhere, $6. 
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and the use of high air velocities entirely 
practical. Tapered fin construction provides Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 

zt le — d so чы — Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corp 5 
n becomes effective transfer surface. Stand- i ооо T 

ardized encased units arranged for simple, НЕ Associates 

quick, economical installation. Norton Door Closer Company 11 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
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С X 42А 


Here is safety and sculptured simplicity — Sargent 90 Series 
combine harmoniously with the most advanced architectural 
concepts. . . let you smoothly integrate design and safety in 
rim, mortise and surface or concealed vertical rod devices. 


Solid good looks house Sargent's exclusive chass/s-mounted 
unit construction. Four screws mount the rugged chassis of 
90 Series devices directly to the door for easier installation. 
All components are built right on the chassis — simply remove 
ihe cover, and all parts are completely revealed for inspec- 
tion... periodic maintenance takes only seconds. Doors open 


exclusive chassis mount permits 
easy installation, 
inspection and maintenance. 


oorway to tomorrow: today 


T 
7, 
A 


х 


's exit devices from Sargent 


with the slightest pressure, even under emergency conditions. 


When you want attractive, really reliable exit devices, specify 
Sargent — your single source of responsibility for quality lock- 
sets, door closers and other safety hardware. See your Sargent 
hardware supplier, or write Sargent & Company, New Haven 9, 
Connecticut. In Canada, Sargent Hardware of Canada Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


Е] SARGENT 


1864-1964: A century of handuane progress 


only 2 moving parts for long, trouble-free service . . 
no other device has such simple, direct leverage for 
Fulcrumatic ba/ance, positive touch-opening. 


available in all finishes, including aluminum,stainless steel. 
All UL Listed for Panic. plus Labelled Fire Exit Hardware. 


INSPECTED 


FIRE EXIT HARDWARE 


ок й 
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DORELLE 
VINYL 
CORLON 


the effect of 
monochromatic floors 
without the 
maintenance problems 
they cause. 


If you are one of the many archi- 
tects who have asked for more 
monochromatic effects in flooring, 


you may want to take a look at 
Dorelle Vinyl Corlon by Armstrong. 
Its graining is so subtle that when 
viewed in large areas it seems to 
blend into the background. Yet 
there is enough pattern detail to 
avoid the maintenance problems 
of perfectly solid colors. 


Dorelle is well suited for use in 
large commercial areas for other 
reasons, too. Not the least of these 
is price. Dorelle costs only about 
70¢ sq. ft. installed, far less than 
other commercial-weight sheet 
vinyl floors. Yet Dorelle is a heavy 
gauge material (.090") and will 
outperform battleship linoleum in 
durability, economy of mainte- 
nance, and resistance to heel in- 
dentation, staining, and alkali. In 
addition, application is not limited 
to suspended subfloors; Dorelle's 
Hydrocord Back allows it to be in- 
stalled above, on, or below grade”. 


Because it comes in 6' rolls up to 
90' long, Dorelle can be installed 


with a minimum of seams, as com- 
pared to tile, and can be curved up 
the wall to eliminate baseboard 
crevices—important advantages in 
hospitals, white rooms, and other 
interiors where cleanliness is 
essential. 


Six of the seven Dorelle styles are 
shown opposite. If you would like a 
closer look at some actual samples 
and more information, call your 


Armstrong Architect-Builder Con- 
sultant in the nearest Armstrong 
District Office, or write Armstrong, 
307 Sage St., Lancaster, Penna. 


(Arm strong 
FLOORS 


* Except where excessive alkali or hydrostatic 
pressure makes the installation of any resil- 
ient floor impractical. 

Dorelle, Corlon&, and Seed are trade- 
marks of Armstrong Cork Company. 


